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WHEN TO PLANT. 





This question is a very indefinite 


one with farmers. Some are gov- 
erned by the time of year, some by 
their judgment of the wetness or 
dryness of thé soil, some by their 
views of the warmth or expected 
warmth of the soil when the plant 
comes up, more by their readiness, a 
fact of .wide limits, some by the 
size of the leaves on certain trees, 
others by the appearance of certain 
migratory birds. Each and all of 
these periods are uncertain. 

Take birds: Wild geese passed 
north this year the 2d of April; 
in 1884, 29th of March. -Whippoor- 
wills also on the 29th of March; last 
year the 5th of April; this pent, the 
12th, they are not here. 
the martins came on March 3l1sty 
this year April 11th; in 1888, Age) 


“respectively. The difference is 20°. 


Does this imply different winter 
quarters or of food at earlier stages? 
With geese it stands 40°, 52°; 
with whippoorwills 40°, 42°, and 
this year not here on the 12th, at 
47°. , 

The point might be elaborated 
with blossoming of peaches . and 
other fruits. Hence we conclude 
that to secure best results some other 
more even and reliable standard 
should be used. Whenever soils be- 
come run down, the greater the 
necessity for the utmost care in 
everything that pertains to the 
growth and feeding of plants. H. 





WEATHER SIGNS. 





Nearly every captain of a vessel, 
and every shepherd and farmer, have 
their signs of rain and storm. Some, 
and indeed most of them, have been 
broken up by the signal-service ob- 
servations, or more properly by care- 
fully taken notes of each day’s 
weather. Some of these have a reas- 
onable basis, and some are apparently 
without any. Some are full of 
sense; others of sheer nonsense. Take 
one, that if the last eighteen days of 
February and first ten days of March 
are rainy, the year is likely to be 
such. Judged by this, "90 would 
have failed, and ’88 also, both years 
having been different—one wet, the 
other dry. 

Take another: A dry May, a wet 
September, or the reverse. May, ’89, 
had 7.19 inches of rain, September, 
3.79 inches; May, ’90, 3.73 inches, 
September, 4.90 inches. 

Again, “meteors are forerunners of 
wind.” 


n 1890 | 


In some eight instances ex- | 
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amined in different months, it hit in | 


a single instance. 

Another is, a rainy winter predicts 
a sterile year; a severe autumn, a 
windy winter. Now December, Jan- 
uary, February, ’89, were not very wet 
ones, yet the year was sterile. Decem- 
ber, January, February, 90, were dry, 
and the year sterile. These failures 
point to the need of some other and 
better guides for the farmer. 


The unprecedented frosts for 
April point out that the signal ser- 
vice is but cautionary, and that the 
farmer must hold himself prepared 
to do the “protecting.” In order to 
do this successfully some articles 
of preparation must be provided in 
advance, although they may not be 
called for, and are therefore, an ex- 
pense. 


That there exists a ground temper- 
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or sand is undeniable. And jus 
what may be the exact relation be- 
tween the two is at present wholly 
unknown. 

Every day we see it reported fruits 
killed in valleys, safe on hillsides; but 
we have no data of difference in 
height between the two, nor of their 
exact soil temperature, nor even of 
their soil. 

Thermometers are used to decide 
temperatures of individuals; nay, are 
considered indispensable, yet in the 
case of soils that must have a proper 
temperature to make the roots grow, 
to dissolve the manures, to warm the 
rains, so as to produce the best ef- 
fect. 


We study the best temperature for 


| our hospitals, for our stables, for our 





hot beds, and how to keep the heat 
uniform; but we leave it out of sight 
in the planting of our seeds, and in 
our modes of cultivation. Is this 
science? Isit even sense or wisdom ? 
Certainly there is a wide field left 
open here for explanation. We see 
Granges, Farmers’ Alliance springing 
up everywhere, devoted to the eco- 
nomical questions of cheap pur- 
chases, better sales, of less extrava- 
gance in salaries, and more econo- 
mies in public expenditures. We see 
our leading writer on Political Econ- 
omy turning his attention to the in- 
vention of a cheap, effective cooking 
stove; yet no one tells us how warm 
the soil—whether of clay, sand or 
loam, should be, to give the strongest 
potato sprouts, or corn, cabbage and 
melon plants. With eyes upward, 
we continually stumble over the clods 
of earth. Ever attending to the 
muckles and the bung-holes, we 
neglect the mickles and spigots. E. 












Again, 


| missed in 38, 


WEATHER ADAGES. 


Sailors and farmers are both be- 
lievers in certain weather maxims in 
which they almost implicitly believe. 
A late rainy day set us to investigat- 
ing the subject. One of these is 
that the first three days of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter govern 
these seasons. Having a record of 
these for eighteen years, we looked 
at that of the spring. Of these the 
number of clear day was 27, and 
of cloudy ones 24, 


stood, clear 901 and cloudy 229. 
The number of clear days in a season 
range from 41 to 56; of cloudy, from 
5 to 22. And these limits are nearly 
correct. As these may not be 
perfectly satisfactory we take the 
first three days of, summer for the 
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age quoted.” or 

riday is said to be 
best or worst day of the week. In 
1890 it hit in 13 instances and 
In 1889, judged as 
before, clear or cloudy, it hit 11 times 
and missed 36, with 3 days in which 
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| it was the same. 





Another is, that if it rains one 
Sunday it will rain three. In ’89 
the rule proved true in 2 cases, failed 
in 10. 
failed 7 times. In a number of in- 
stances a Sunday intervened, and in 
others where it rained on two the 
third rain fell on the Saturday pre- 
ceding the Sunday when it should 
have occurred, 

Herschell’s Weather Table, based 
on the hours when the quarters, fulls 
and changes of the moon occur, and 
on the winds as they occur in Eng- 
land, have grown into favor here and 
are printed in many almanacs as a 
weather guide; but when we know 
that the Atlantic ocean is between 
there and here, that the Signal Ser- 
vice has traced our winds to the 
Rocky Mountains and beyond, and 
that only a few of our storms ever 
reach Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent, and they scarcely ever attempt 
a prediction beyond 72 hours in ad- 
vance, that the moon has no appre- 
ciable atmosphere and that her grav- 
ity has failed to affect ou r slight en- 
velope of air of only 55 miles in 
depth, with its extreme rarefaction 
on the moon-side, we see how doubt- 
ful the moon’s influence must be 
here. 

Thus taking January as a guide 
where two changes of the 10th and 
17th occur to midnight, when fair 
weather is foretold, if we take three 
days before and three after for com- 
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| parison with the two occurring nearer 


| to noon, the thermometrical range 
| stands thus: The eleven days near- 
| est midnight averaged 37.8°, those 
nearest noon 39°, with a daily mean 
for the month of 38.2°. In Febru- 
, ary, when the two changes occurred 
| nearest midnight, the changes marked 

43.5°; those nearest mid-day or noon 

47.3°; range for month 43.2°. And, 





| a safe basis for prediction, they point 
to one against the reliability of the 
| table. 
Perhaps no general rule for pre- 
| dictions or signs can be found. The 
| Signal Service have disposed of the 
| question of storms being coincident 
| with the Vernal Equinox and with 
| halos as signs of rain, only as indi- 
| cations of unsettled conditions of at-. _ 
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tches and flags, aided by ‘ railroad 
that carry signals on their cars, we 
must rely as yet. The extension of 
days of prediction must come from 
it and the astronomers, whose pur- 
suits tend somewhat ‘in the same 
range. 

Weather signal instruments, ba- 
rometers, thermometers, maximum- 
minimum dry bulb, and wet, should 
be in every public school and the 
weekly records sent to the High 
School for study and publication. If 
‘these were supplemented by a trained 
meteorologist at our Experiment Sta- 
tion, that unfortunately we have not, 
there would be ground for hope. As 
it is we must stumble along as best 
we may until a live man in the 
Grange or Farmers’ Alliance forces 
the subject upon our legislature and 
compels its adoption in a perfect form. 


Heat is now the factor that gives 
value to all fertilizers. Unfortunately 
we do not know what it is so as to 
experiment how to make it a cer- 
tainty. It can ve done artificially by 
a changein theircomposition. There ' 
is Mr. Powell, of your city, whose 
“Soluble phosphates” and “A. B. C 
of chemistry” point that way, who 
might solve the problem with satis- 
faction to farmers and truckers and 
profit fame to himself. Will he un- 
dertake it ? 

Who will be the first of the many 
fertilizer-men to lead the way? 
Science has given success and cer- 
tainty elsewhere, and it can do so 
here. Farmers whose profits demand 
the answer will have it. Why must 
they with billions of capital in farms, 
machinery and live stock, be left to 
an unsympathizing, greedy, ignorant 
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pursuits and 
An educated 


class of men whose 
capital are elsewhere. 
farm-class must arise who will put 
practice and theory together and 
will make themselves respected, es- 
teemed, and, sorry to say it, feared 
at the polls and in legislative halls. 
As conservatives in this line © the 
Patrons of Maryland must act first, 
and go beyond a mere “Declaration 
of Purposes.” They must look after 
our school text books and see that 
they are not, as now, mere farces so 
far as the kind of knowledge farmers 
need is concerned.. xX. 





TRUSTS, THEIR INFLUENCE AND CON- 
TROL. 


The student of modern political 
economy, especially of American 
economics, as compared with the 
teachings of Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill, recog- 
nizes a wide departure from the old 
school economists, resulting from 
radical changes going on in the exist- 
ing industrial system now pervading 
all business. 

There is a manifest growing ten- 
dency to eliminate competition as the 
controlling economic force, and, so 
far as possible, to circumscribe the 


area within which its influence is 
effectual. There is an impelling 
cause behind this movement, the 


chief economic reason for which is 
claimed to be the concentration and 
conservation of energy with the least 
expense and competitive waste—sav- 
ings in the wages of officers, agents, 
traveling salesmen, and, above all, 
the expenses of competitive strife. 
But the real cause underlying the 
formation of trusts and combinations 
is the advantages and opportunities 
Which come through the concentra- 
tion of large amounts of capital in 
the hands of their controllers, by 
which they are enabled to over-reach 
und effectually crush out all competi- 
tion, thus giving the power to monop- 
olize and control the business for 
which the combines and trusts were 
formed. 
THE TRUSTS HAVE COME, 

And, while there remains individual 
competition in a restricted sense, its 
social supremacy, as a factor in the 
life-work of these later times, is gone, 
and with it largely the power of the 
people to right themselves. Machin- 
ery has largely taken the place of 
manual labor, and the progress of in- 
vention in all industrial development 
has largely increased profits under a 
pro rata reduction of manual labor, 
and thereby giving to manufacturers 
commanding large capital, not only 
a more certain control, but larger 
profits. ‘The king of the trusts, “lhe 
Standard Oil,” was formed in 1874, 
and since then more than three score 
trusts have been formed in many of 
the leading industries of the country, 
and they are still stretching their 
briarean arms “to grasp in all the 
shore.” 

It is but natural that the people 
mostly affected by the trusts should 
declaim against and abuse them; 
but have not the organizers of syndi- 
cates simply adjusted themselves to 
present economic conditions, to avail 
of opportunities for personal gain, 
made possible under the _politico- 
economic system now in vogue? 
There is a principle pervading all 
human nature, however civilized and 
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cultured, that invites the individual 
to grasp all that is attainable and 
utilize every opportunity for per- 
sonal gain not interdicted by law. 
Many blame the organizers of trusts 
who would gladly themselves get into 
them, and “on the ground floor,” 
were it possible. 

Success in war is greatly deter- 
mined by heavy battallions skillfully 
handled, and the largest profits are 
realized from concentrated capital so 
employed as to crush out and defy 
competition. Then again, capital— 
the money class—in this country has 
always received special favor and 
been granted special privileges. ‘The 
tendency of economie development 
has for years been in the direction of 
combinations and trusts, and they 
have grown so powerful as not only 
to menace all individual enterprise 
but the public welfare. 

To control trusts and keep them 
within the bonds of ethical economy 
—just and fair to all trades, indus- 
tries and classes—is no easy problem, 
and is made more difficult since capi- 
tal has loaned its potency in control- 
ling legislation in its behalf. 

There seems but one way to suc- 
cessfully meet and oppose the en- 
croachments of trusts, combinations 
and syndicates formed and forming 
to rob the people, and that is to in- 
crease, extend and magnify the func- 
tions and power of the State, or of 
the Union, to deal with them. Indi- 
vidual effort is powerless, and the 
way has not yet been opened for as- 
sociations and organizations of the 
people to suceessfully oppose monop- 
olies. 

THE TOBACCO TRUST. 

The tobacco trust, formed and 
forming, threatens the entire tobacco 
industry. Its influence has already 
proved so pernicious, hurtful and ob- 
noxious to the great mass of planters 
and dealers, and so threatening to all 
the manufacturers outside of the 
trusts, as to already paralyze the in- 
dustry and cause the gravest fears. 
Various measures have been suggested 
to thwart the purposes of the trusts. 
One of these—concerted or forced 
abstention from planting for a time, 
might prove effectual, if forced 
through taxation or otherwise so as 
to make it general; but this would 
hurt innocent manufacturers, the 
planter’s main customers and best 
friends. Boycotting trust goods 
offers a fairer, and, as some claim, a 
surer method. This writer suggests 
a graduated tax, cumulative with the 
increase of the product manufac- 
tured, as likely to prove more effec- 
tual. 

Every tobacco man outside of the 
trust should unite and combine to 
down the tobacco trust, or else the 
planters, warehousemen and dealers 
will be forced to abandon the indus- 
try. A resolute, determined people 
can accomplish much in the way of 
reform, especially when they have 
right and justice on their side and 
are impelled by nature’s fundamental 
law, self-preservation. Let us start 
right, do right, and continue right 
onward, and, as Judge Daniel once 
said substantially, “Some law will 
surely be found to uphold us in so 
doing.” The tobacco trust has already 
“set its coulter so deep” as, in time, 
to effectually balk the whole trust 
team, which means ruin to the busi- 
ness. It has surely brought great 
damage to the tobacco industry al- 





ready, and when the rebound comes, 
as surely it will come soon or late, 
where will the trust be then ? 

A SOCKDOLAGER. 

The reader may ask what is meant 
by a “sockdolager ?””’ We reply it is 
what old Tom Blackwell, the grand- 
father of Buck Blackwell, of Dur- 
ham, was wont to call a knockdown. 
Here is a “sockdolager” knockdown 
for the trusts: 

Let the State recognize trusts as it 
has railroad corporations, and then 
pass laws to effectually control them. 
“Fight the devil with fire,” and big 
chunks of it well heaped on. (ive 
to them distinct public functions 
and characters, as distinct from priv- 
ute business; require public super- 
vision over them, in order to rectify 
abuses and to protect the citizens and 
commonwealth. There is no neces- 
sity to make a communistic State, 
but there is a palpable and urgent 
necessity to protect private property, 
individual rights and enterprise, and 
to promote the industrial welfare and 
well-being of all the people. 

IMPERATIVELY DEMANDED. 

There is a growing inequality of 
condition of the people of this great 
Republic that menaces its stability 
and the perpetuation of true Democ- 
racy. Something is imperatively de- 
manded to correct the evil tendency 
in the aggrandizement of immense 
wealth in the hands of the favored 
few. ‘Taxation is the factor needed 
as the great equalizer in solving this 
irregular social equation. Let the 
State levy a graduated income tax, 
cumulative on the amount taxed, on 
all corporations, trusts and indi- 
viduals; tax all inheritances and be- 
quests, and levy a special tax on the 
succession of all estates over $100,000, 
und thus accomplish for the next 
generation what our forefathers so 
wisely and beneficently did in the 
inauguration of this Republic in the 
abolishment of primogeniture and 
entail. 

Desperate diseases require heroic 
remedies, and the diseased body poli- 
tic must be treated accordingly. The 
economic question, at its best, is not 
above par, and “corporations have no 
souls,” and therefore the State alone 
must govern them. The autonomy 
of the State, so greatly endangered 
by trusts, must be preserved at all 
hazards, and everything in conflict 
therewith must be suppressed or 
brought into subjection to law, or we 
will soon witness what is fast ap- 
proaching, an aristocracy of wealth 
—a despicable plutocracy—that will 
crush out all enterprise and thrift 
outside of their favored arenas, and 
inaugurate a tyranny more cruel and 
enslaving than feudalism or serfdom, 
because of its being inflicted on a 
people that have once known and en- 
joyed the blessings of civil and in- 
dustrial liberty. 

Beware of trusts! 

R. L. RAGLAND. 

Halifax Co., Va. 





BALtTiMoRE City GUIDE AND 
Street Direcrory.—This is the ti- 
tle of «compact hand-book, published 
by the Guide Publishing Co.,6 North 
St., Baltimore, containing a direc- 
tory of the streets of the city, a de- 
scription of its public buildings, etc., 
and accompanied by a map, all very 
useful to residents and visitors. Price 
25 cents. 











THE LITTLE ECONOMIES. 





I think your hints in the last 
number of the THE FARMER in re-* 
gard to broom corn and brooms were 
very sensible and that they ought to 
be turned to account by farmers; 
more especially by that class of them 
who do not have a balance to their 
credit at the end of the year in bank, 
and who need to resort toevery kind 
of economy to make headway against 
the depressing circumstances which 
surround them. Hardly a season of 
my farm experiences has passed that 
I did not grow more or less of broom 
corn, and rarely in all the time have 
I had to buy a broom, but have sold 
hundreds of them. In the begin- 
ning it was a pressing necessity for 
me so to do; for the interest on the 
mortgage must be paid promptiy, 
and further on, the mortgage itself 
lifted; andI was not a believer in 
the often heard excuse, “So much 
easier to buy than to raise or make,” 
and which has been ever a disastrous 
one to many a farmer. I not only 
made myself brooms, but the cheese 
press and grinder, the clothes horse, 
dining table, sausage stuffer, wheel 
barrow, harrow, hoe and axe handles 
and many other needed articles then 
in daily use about our homestead 
were my handiwork, and mostly made 
during the more leisurely hours of 
winter. And my partner, Heaven 
help her! the willing, patient sharer 
of my toil, my expectations and 
econemic proclivities, pieced her 
rags for the carpets and rugs, carded 
the wool and spun the yarn for the 
stockings and mittens, made the 
soap, cut and sewed the garments 
for the household,and in many other 
ways helped to increase our savings 
and make it possible for us to ere 
long get out of debt and to be the 
sole owners of our homestead, And 
now, Mr. Editor, it is not that I ex- 
pect or would have farmers in this 
day and generation of cheaply man- 
ufactured articles of every day use 
to do as I once-was compelled to do 
but as one who has prospered and 
succeeded by observing and practic- 
ing little economies, I would re- 
spectfully commend the same to all 
my struggling fellow toilers. 


O N.S. 





WITH only a slight personal ac- 
quaintance with the senior Editor of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER we have 
been a reader of his work for half a 
century, and feel like an old friend, 
and congratulate him on having at- 
tained four score and ten years, an 
age which is only allotted to the few. 
A consciousness of a long time work 
in contributing instruction to the 
main industry of the country must 
make his remaining years pleasant. 

We might give some reminiscences 
of twoand a-half score years ago,when 
we think there was more enthusiasm 
among farmers than now—possibly 
because there was money init or it did 
not take as much money to run an 
old-time farm. 

Hoping there is lots of happiness 
yet in store for him, and that his 
years may be many more, is the sin- 
cere wish of Jon E. Cake. 

April 18, 1891. 
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POULTRY YARD. 


INCUBATORS. 

These are fast superseding the 
hen, your correspondent, 8. N., to the 
contrary notwithstanding. They do 
not quit their nest from any cause; 
they cost less trouble to  at- 
tendthan the hen required to set 
the same number of eggs, and any 
sort, will with attention, hatch as 
large a percentage of chickens as a 
hen, whilst the chickens will be far 
healthier and stronger. 

In a single particular are they less 
reliable. In damp, cold weather the 
chickens require to be kept in a box 
not over 4 or 5 inches high with a 
dry bottom, and a top to that is not 
suffered to get damp. In fact all 
early chickens require to be kept off 
of the damp, cold ground. 

If fed often, as they should be, the 
food should be fed dry, so as to 
crumble nicely and finely. Should 
diarrhea set in from cold, damp air, 
or coop, dust their food plentifully 
with black pepper, and continue as 
long as these symptoms last. 

The ninth to the twelfth day, 
when the chickens become feathered, 
and the eighteenth to the twenty- 
first, when they commence to peep 
in their shell, are critical days 
when the incubator is very liable to 
become too hot, and to kill the chick- 
ens. For the last four days the eggs 
need thorough wetting, and plenty of 
it. The last days the thermometer 
should be cooled down to 98°, as the 
sudden breathing of a number of 
chickens raises the temperature a 
half a dozen degrees in an hour or 
two, to the death of a chicken that 
cannot stand the heat in the non- 
ventilated egg. 

It is not uncommon to find those 
out, but not dry, panting when the 
thermometer does not reach 105° or 
107°, some say the limit of the egg- 
hatching heat. Indeed there is but 
a single defect in running an incu- 
bator at 102°, or lower, all the time 
—the chicks will not grow off quite 
so thrifty. - 

We have had incubater-hatched 
pullets laying at 4 months old. 

Eggs that have been jostled much 
ought to be rested a day before being 
set. Dark eggs are hardest to test 
for fertility, and the best tester is a 
bright light, the finger placed across 
the egg half way down, and it held 
between you and the light. On the 
eleventh day the large end of a fer- 
tile egg will be nearly black, and an 
infertile one clear. 

Yet rules may be found for test- 
ing on the third day, that will an- 
swer a good purpose, with a good egg 
tester in the hands of a careful per- 
son. We have used some from dif- 
ferent patterns, but of these are rather 
partial to the “finger one.” Infer- 
tile eggs will stay in an incubator 
21 days with little change in ap- 
pearance, or scent—certainly fresh 
enough to cook for young chickens, 
A. 








Is the criticism of your correspon- 
dent, S. N., in April 15 Farmer, 
founded on his knowledge or experi- 
ence of any of his neighbors with 
meubators? If merely his own 
thinking, it seems to be too sweep- 
ing. Itis not necessary that large 
establishments should be kept up to 
demonstrate success, but rather the 
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increase in: product in many smal] 
ones. 

No doubt 8S. N. knows that a small 
flock of poultry will do better than 
a large one. Having hatched and 
raised poultry for six years or more 
artificially, Ido not want hens for 
any purpose except to lay eggs. 

A record of a recent incubator 
hatch may be of interest. 160 eggs 
were placed in machine, of these 
there were tested out 43, leaving 117 
in machine as follows: 67 from P. 
Rock hens, 37 from L. Brahma 
pullets, and 13 from L. B. hens. 62 
P. Rocks hatched, 9 from L. B. hens, 
and 20 from the L. B. pullets, or 91 
in all, 10 died in the shell mature, 
and 16 in an earlier stage. 

It would have required 12 hens to 
have started the hatching, to be re- 
duced to 9 after testing; whether 
they would have brought out any 
more at the end is doubtful. 

The gentleman may regret the 
march of improvement, but others 
may be as reluctant to go back from 
incubators to hens as from the steam- 
cars to stage-coaches. INCUBATOR. 


SETTING HENS. 





Many who keep chickens are now 
engaged in setting hens and caring for 
the broods already hatched. “l'o most 
of you this is an old story, but there 
are probably a few among the readers 
of these columns who, being novices 
in this line, may find the following 
suggestions useful: 

From now on hens should not be 
allowed to sit in the chicken house, 
and the sitters wishing to do so should 
be removed to some more suitable 
place. In many of the designs for 
poultry houses rooms are shown for 
the stitters, but it is impracticable to 


| carry on such operations where the 


fowls lay and roost unless unusual 
care is exercised in keeping the 
premises free from insects. I set the 
late clutches in a wagon-shed one 
season; the next they are put in the 
space beneath the corn-crib, and for 
a third in a breeding yard not in use. 
In the latter place the nests are made 


‘ upon the ground, care being taken 


either to put them upon elevations or 


' dig trenches around them to prevent 


flooding during heavy rains, and boxes 
with one end knocked out are placed 
over them, the open end being turned 
to exclude the rays of the sun. By 
changing the place used for hatching, 
after the weather has become warm, 
the premises have been kept free from 
insects and the chicks have been 
troubled very little with gapes. When 
it is necessary to move a sitting hen 
it should be done at night. Some 
hens will refuse to be moved, while 
others will sit quietly wherever they 
ure placed. Do not lose your temper 


with a stubborn case; it is astonishing | 


how much hard feeling can be har- 
bored wp against an obstinate sitter; 
but, by losing control of yourself with 
one, matters are only made worse. 

Hens varv in disposition; some are 
cross and crabbed all their lives, while 
others are the sunny matrons of the 
flock under every condition. The ner- 
vous sitter and the mother that de- 
stroys the chicks of other broods 
should be disposed of, or not used for 
hatching if possible; but the quiet hen 
that is willing to adopt all the chicks 
given to her without regard to age 
ought to be preserved. The sitting 
hens should be separated from other 


-fowls, as those fed with the 





neral 
flock will not get sufficient food to 
sustain them for twenty-four hours, 
and will come off the nest whenever 
they hear the attendant passing; more- 
over, other hens will attempt to lay 
in the nests and will break many of 
the hatching eggs. They should be 
fed all the grain they will eat once a 
day and supplied with water. If eggs 
are broken in the nest, the rest of the 
setting should be washed with tepid 
water and all of the broken egg re- 
moved. If necessary make a new nest. 
When it can be done the broods should 
be given to the hens with clean legs, 
as those having scaly legs will impart 
the disease to their broods. 

The coops for the broods should be 
placed near a road or bare ground of 
some kind, in order that the chicks 
may run at large, even when the grass 
is wet, without injury to health. I 
have such a place for my coops and 
allow the broods their liberty during 
all kinds of weather, but the hens are 
not turned out until the grass is per- 
fectly dry. 

Crows carry off many of the very 
young chicks in some localities and 
all efforts to prevent them appear use- 
less. This annoyance is often the re- 
sult of leaving dead chicks lying 
around. In this neighborhood many 
make scarecrows by suspending bottles 
or bright tin cans from the ends of a 
stick and hanging this on a pole. The 
best method is to keep the broods shut 
up until human beings are moving 
about the premises and then to use 
the shotgun. If the crows are watched 
their nests can be found and 
broken up. 

If the chicks are raised for market 
they should be disposed of as soon as 


‘ large enough, as it will not be long 


after that when the later broods w.ll 
bring down the prices. However, as 
it is the intention to keep them for 
home use, kill off the cockerels only, 
as the early hatched pullets will be 
the winter layer of the flock if re- 
served. It is better to hatch out only 
as many chicks as you can give good 
attention to. If they are through- 
breds, watch them pe from the 
start and study their peculiarities: 
more information can be obtained by 
raising a brood of any variety than 
by visiting show-rooms. 
Laurel, Md. H. R. STEIGER. 





BREEDS. 





In these days, when breeds are 
plentiful, and each new one put out 
with some superior claims for adop- 
tion, the choice of one, or even two, 
is a matter of considerable importance. 
Fowls have differed in size, in shape, 
and in comb, ever since our attention 
was called to them. Before the days 
of the Shanghai and light Bramah 
the fowls that came under our notice 
were blacks and _ browns, pretty 
fairly divided. The browns were 
confined to the rumpless and the 
duck-legged, both good layers. ‘The 
blacks. were larger, more active, 
and had the reputation of being mis- 
chievous. ‘Then came the rosecombs, 
generally black and white, of good 
size and the reputation of good layers 
as well as good mothers. Mingled 
with these were the dominiques, the 
one a ‘dull color like many of the 
Plymouth Rocks, the other larger 
with more red on their wings. It is 
questionable if any of the modern 








breeds excelled them in laying quali- 
ties, or as mothers, although they did 
in size. 

When we recollect that eggs had 
sale only in town and villages the 

ear round, were shipped to cities only 
in limited quantities and for a short 
season in the year, we see that they 
had little more than a domestic 
(home) demand. Broilers were un- 
known, and fryers were of limited 
demand. Old fowls sold chiefly in 
spring and at Christmas. 

Had the demand been as large as 
now they doubtless would have been 
bred for eggs if not for meat. A 
hardier, tougher breed may have been 
the outcome, if not so strong. E. A. H. 





RAISING CHICKENS. 

Before entering the poultry busi- 
ness, it would be well to decide what 
market is cheaply accessible with 
fowl, and what kind sell best; 
whether young or old—as broilers, 
frying chickens or pullets; all 
roosters should be sold when young. 

For broilers, January to May is 
market time, and the size is of more 
consequence than time. From 1 to 
13 lbs. live weight is the proper size. 
They should be round and plump. 

Frying chichens come later into 
season, and are sent to market too 
large. A large size one, near the 
pullet size, makes a very toothsome 
dish when “smothered.” Pullets, 
when of the proper size and shape, 
if well fatted, run well from October 
to turnip-green season. 

Broilers, when in season, are the 
most remunerative. Frying chickens 
and those beyond eat more, perish 
oftener from hawks and disease, and 
are frequently a glut on the market. 
Broilers are more the subject of con- 
tract, and as a consequence, some- 
times do not sell well in open 
market. 

Looking at poultry raising in this 
light, breeds assume a just and fairly 
earned importance, each having a 
special fitness to supply a known de- 
mand. Slow. growers would not fill 
the bill for early chickens. 

If eggs are desired, the breed must 
be chosen with that view, and the 
food given the very best for that 
purpose, and if inaccessible from dis- 
tance or cost, let italone. ‘The same 
applies to the others. 

The day has come when feeding 
has another end than mere mainte- 
nance of life. We must make it pay. 
There is no reason why it should 
not. . L. E. 





Turow the doors and windows 


open. 

Plant a few hills of pumpkins in 
the poultry yard. Nice shade. 

The early bird catches the worm. 
The early grub makes the chick 
grow. 

Ducklings will kill rosebugs, and 
rosebugs in large doses will kill 
ducklings. 

Hens that become too fat and cease 
to lay should be kept moving—to- 
wards the market. 

Now for a determined and persist- 
ent fight with lice on the young birds 
and in the fow] houses. 

Grass and goslings go together. 
If the goslings cannot go to the grease 
it must be brought to them.—arm 
Journal. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
FRUIT PROSPECTS—PEACH BLOSSOMS. 





The most ¢ritical period, as affects 
the safety of the peach crop, is 
now past, with “Eastern Shore” 
growers. The petals have fallen and 
the embryo peaches have emerged 
into a condition such as will bear a 
considerable frost without serious re- 
sults to them. From the moment 
that the pistils of the blossoms are 
Oe oa to the air, until the petals 
fall, is the most delicate period of the 
peach’s existence. While at that 
stage it requires much less frost to 
destroy than either before or after it. 

Generally, there has been an abun- 
dance of blossoms, and though there 
were two severe frosts when: they first 
began to open—killing a small per 
cent., the cool weather that then 
followed for several days served to 
retard the blooming until the thir- 
teenth of the month, when real sum- 
mer weather suddenly burst forth, 
and in the three days subsequent, 
there was a general and rapid “ex- 
plosion” of bloom all along the line. 

In making a study of peach blos- 
soms this spring, daily observation of 
over one hundred varieties, from the 
Ist to the 20th instant, reveals many 
things to me that ordinary observa- 
tion Serotofors has failed to “take in.” 
The first full bloom blossoms appear- 
ing on the different varieties covered 
a period ranging all the way from the 
1st to the 13th of the month. This 
great variation was not confined to 
any particular strain or type, though 
those of Chinese blood were really 
the very first, but closely followed 
others of all types and nationalities— 
large and small flowered, late and 
early varieties. On the Ist day of 
April full bloom blossoms first ap- 
eared on Honey, Onderdonk and 
Japan Blood ; these same kinds had 
tifty per cent. of their blossoms fully 
unfolded on the 6th, 7th and 6th 
respectively, and were in full bloom 
on the 12th, 13th and 13th. Whilst 
on the 2d day of April the first fully 
expanded blossoms appeared on Old 
Mixon, Moore’s Favorite, Globe and 
Onward. Fifty per cent. of blooms 
of these out 9th, 9th, 9th and 8th; 
all out 14th, 14th, 14th and 14th. 
On the 3d of April full blown blos- 


soms appeared on Great Eastern, 
Truth’s Early, Vineyard, Chinese 
Cling, Family Favorite, Barnes, 


Mary’s Choice, Walker’s Variegated, 
Troth, G. and A., Pavie dePompone, 
Hold On, Bilyeu, Park’s Cling and 
Tuckahoe. Fifty per cent. of blos- 
soms of those varieties were out 
(dates in the order of names), 10th, 
Yth, 10th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 10th, 9th, 
8th, 8th, 8th, 8th, 8th and 8th. 
Blossoms all out 13th, 14th, 13th, 
13th, 14th, 14th, 14th, 15th, 14th, 


| 








which the fruit ripens and the size | 


of the blossoms, have nothing what- 


ever to do in regulating the season of | 


blooming. For example, Onderdonk, 


a large blossom variety, ripening with | 


Crawford’s Late (nearly), is one of 


the earliest to bloom; Prince’s Ex- | 


celsior, a small blossom fruit, ripen- 
ing after Crawford’s Late, is one of 
the very latest to start and finish 
blooming. Picquett’s Lateand Jessie 
Kerr, both large blossoms, the former 
late and the latter very early in season 
of ripening fruit, are among the 
latest in blooming. St. John and 
Salway, both yellow, both small 
blossoms, the first quite early, the 
latter quite late, in season of ripening 
fruit, blossomed as follows: First 
blossoms, 4th and 8th; half out, 11th 
and 14th; all out, 14th and 17th re- 
spectively. Some late kinds bloom 
early, some late, and so with early 
and medium season kinds too. There 
are, of course, but a minority of your 
readers that would feel any interest 


in a full tabulated report of these | 


observations, and therefore the sub- 
ject is abridged. ‘The season of 
Casein, and the peculiarities of 
varieties in that relation, in a large 
collection of native and Japanese 
plums, has also been carried along, 
and in some future article may be 
given to your readers as a help in the 
selection of the more certain bearers 
for commercial planting. Last year 
the latest blooming variety of plums 
in my collection was the only kind 
that produced a crop. J. W. Kerr. 
Denton, Md., April 24th 1891. 








EVERY FARMER HIS OWN POMOLO- | 


GIST.—Il. 





At the end of my first paper, | was 
considering the matter of how to 
prune a young tree just ready to set 
out and how to set out orchard trees. 
The next very important step is to 
cultivate thoroughly. I don’t mean 
to plow once or twice or even four 
times, but seven or eight times at 
least during the time from April 10 
to August 15th. After that time cul- 
tivating should cease and grass be 
allowed to grow. This will make a 
good Winter mulch and keep back 
late Fall growth and cause wood to 
ripen early. The following Winter 
the trees set the previous Spring 
should be pruned with reference to 
forming a future base for the tree. 
Each limb therefore should be eut 


back to within about one foot of the | 


trunk; this will cause two side buds 
to grow, forming on each limb of 
last year two new limbs. No limb 
should be allowed to outgrow any of 
its neighbors. Simply pinch off the 


_ end of the growing branch in the 


13th, 15th, 14th, 14th, 14thand 13th | 


respectively. Thus it goes on through 
the entire list of over one hundred 
kinds, the great difference between 


Summer and it will stop its end 
growth and that will give the rest a 
chance tocatech up. Keep up good 


| . . 
| culture in your apple orchards till 
| the trees are at least ten years old. 


the periods in which the first half | 


and the last half opened, as shown 
by the dates, is, toa great degree, 
owing to the condition of the weather 
from the 4th to the 12th instant, it 
being cool, with nights quite cool— 
the heavy frosts occurring in that 
period. 

It is plain, however, that each indi- 
vidual variety has characteristics 
—- to itself, in so far as 
looming goes, and that the season at 


Then the orchard may be seeded to 
grass for a year or two, but should 
then be brought under the cultiva- 
tor again. 
with grass. The third and fourth 
year prunings are about the same as 
the first. Shorten in limbs so as to 
make the future large base limbs, 
short and stocky. 

When the time comes to bear when 


| they are four or five years old, and 


| they have not formed any short spur- 


like branches they can be made to do 








Thus alternating culture | 


so (apple and pear trees) by fractur- 
ing or snapping the last season’s 
growth instead of cutting them off 
with shears or knife. It is easil 

done with one hand. Let the frac- 
tured part stay on the tree, it will 
check its growth and make the tree 
set fruit spurs. If this treatment is 
not severe enough to do the work, 
the main branches can be tied down 
so as to be in a horizontal position or 
even pendent. This will cause fruit 
buds and spurs to set. Do this in 
March before growth begins. 
not think that the cultivator or good 
food for the trees should be stopped. 
Fertilizing should be lessened but 
trees must be fed well. If they 
don’t fruit the grower must apply 
his skill in making{them fruit. ‘Tight 
bands placed about the main limbs, 
and pruning late in Spring after the 
leaves have come out some will cause 
a tree to come into the bearing stage. 
If an old apple or pear tree has too 
many spurs on its limbs they should 
be very carefully thinned out this 
time of year. They often get so 
many that they overbear and produce 
very small insipid fruit. This is the 
best method also for fruit. Thin 
with the pruning shears. For old 
trees that have been neglected, scrape 
off the old rough bark, cut off dead 
limbs close up to their collars, do 
not leave stumps of the base ends of 
limbs to become old sores, cut off 
close, cut back the ends of small 
outer lims. Rarely take out large 


Do | 


| Co.,of Lockport, New York for $14.00 





limbs as it throws a tree into bearing | 


wood only. Thin out small limbs 
or twigs especially on top and you 
will not throw a tree out of its fruit- 
ing condition. If too much wood is 
removed the tree will 
will use its energies to make wood 
fora couple of summers. It is a 
nice thing to be able to treata tree 
with such well directed methods as 
to keep it well balanced, healthy, 
fruitful and beautiful in form. It 
should be studied carefully by every 
lover of a tree. 

A splendid fertilizer for orchards 
us recommended by Prof. James of 
Ontario, and which quite agrees with 
my practice, is as follows: ‘Twenty 
bushels wood ashes; 100 Ibs., bone 
meal; 100 lbs. nitrate of soda, for one 
acre of ground. The quantity of 
ashes could be increased with advan- 
tage. Scatter fertilizers broadcast 
and cultivate in well. 

There is no good orchardist of the 
present who pretends to grow good 
paying crops of the finest fruit with- 
out using the sprayer to kill insects 
und destroy fungus diseases. 

The apple crop of Western New 
York was almost totally destroved 
last season by the leaf blight and 
scab that came early in the season. 
The codling moth lays its eggs in 
the blossoms of apples and pears and 


| the worm eats into the fruit as soon 
| as the blossoms fall 


and until the 
fruit is one-third or one-half grown. 
This insect is one of the worst pests 
the grower has to cope with. This 
inssct, with the bud worm, tent cat- 
erpillar, canker worm, leaf folders 


not bear but | 


with brass cylinder and piston. It 
is called the “Perfection.” Another 
is made by the Nixon Nozzle- Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, “Improved No. 3, 
Climax” and either single or double 
spray, at $20.00. Both of these 
machines do first-class work. One 
of these machines will spray fifty 
acres of orchards every ten days. 
Therefore, ten growers having five 
acres each of orchard could own one 
machine in common and it would 
do the work of all easily. Orchards 
should be sprayed also for fungi 
which often destroy crops far more 
than insects. ‘The apple bitter rot, 
apple and pear scab, apple leaf rust, 
and pear leaf blight are all danger- 
ous enemies to the orchard and are 
often the cause of losing crops that 
have been attributed to insects or 
climatic causes. ‘These diseases are 
very insidious and subtle. They do 
their worst when but few know they 
are at hand. All these can be con- 
trolled, thanks be to science. I will 
give here a plan by which all these 
fungous diseases and the insects above 
named may be held in check and a 
good perfect crop insured. 

Go to any drug store and buy three 
avoirdupois ounces of carbonate of 
copper and two quarts of ammonia 
or hartshorn. Simply put the cop- 
per into the ammonia and when dis- 
solved it is ready tobe used. Now 
when the day comes to spray (and 
really it should be done just before 
the buds burst open) put a barrel in 
a wagon or cart and fasten the spray 
pump on its head; and, if a fifty gal- 
lon barrel, fill it full of water and 
then put in all of the two quarts of 
ammonia in which was dissolved the 
carbonate of copper. This mixture 
will kill the fungi but not the in- 


sects, hence you must also put into. 


the fifty gallons of water a fourth of 


| a pound of Paris green and keep the 


liquid well stirred while you are 
spraying. Now drive on and begin. 
Drive up one side and give the trees 
a good wetting and then down the 
other side of the same row giving 
ita coating also. Be sure and keep 
the liquid stirred. This amount of 
liquid should spray about forty trees; 
probably fifty the first time, but 
when the leaves come out it will take 
more to the tree. ‘The second spray- 
ing should be done just as soon as 
the blossoms fall; using the same 
mixture as above described. The 
third ten days later, and a fourth, 


| ten or twelve days later and so on 


tillthe fruit is at least two-thirds 
grown. Karly varieties need far less 


spraying than late or Winter varieties. # 


About three sprayings for early is 
enough, while six is not too much 


_ for Winter varieties. 


This work is done at a very 


| small cost, probably twenty-five cents 


| cost of material 


per tree for the whole season; that 
isa large tree. This is counting 
and labor. Who 
would not give a quarter to save a 
fine crop of apples or pears of the 


| finest fruits ? 


' and apple curculio, can all be -de- | 


stroyed by «proper application of 
Paris green, one pound to 200 gallons 
of water for apple and pear trees. 
This mixture is put intoa barrel and 
kept constantly stirred or agitated 
to keep the poison from settling to 
the bottom. 
is made by the Field Force Pump 


By all means farmers should take 
this modern advanced step. I will 
guarantee good results and a large 
saving of these luscious crops. 

I want to say a word for the chil- 
dren of the farm. When most of 


_ them get large enough they at once 


A good spraying pump | 


break for the city. Why is it? I 
would do the same myself under the 
general influence and surroundings 


eg das 
a - 
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of most farmers’ homes. There is 
always plenty’ to eat and wear, but 


not always plenty of intellectual food | 
and clothing. Get a young person | 
once enticed into the fold of dame 

nature where he or she can satiate | 
their longing to know more of the 


world and they will at once become 


satisfied. Show them how five dol- | 


lars can be make on the farm in-an 
honorable and honest way where one 
can be made in the city, and that often 
in a method tarnished with falsehood 
or deception. It can be done; is done. 
I know of ayoung man in this very 
State of Maryland that cleared $15,- 
000, on seventy-five acres of a truck 
farm last season. What lawyer, doc- 
tor, clerk, merchant oreven banker 
can make as good showing for the 
capital invested, and at the same 
time, enjoy life more? I must say, 
as I am talking to farmers, that the 
country is getting too full of leeches 
and parasites. We must have more 
producers and men and women pre- 
pared from childhood up to brave and 
love the farm and a producing life. 

Give évery one of your boys or 
girls a few trees in the orchard, or 
divide the berry patch, grapes and 
the different orchards among your 
children, furnish them with good 
literature as good papers like the 
American Garden, of New York 
city, or Popular Gardening of Buf- 
falo,. New York, and tell them to 
study up and how to make their sev- 
eral fruit crops pay. 

Buy them shipping boxes and 
baskets, and show them how to pick 
wnd pack honestly and neatly, teach 
them the use of the sprayer, and the 
use of- pruning shears; take their 
crops to even your nearest home mar- 
ket for them, return them the money 
und see if they can’t buy themselves 
better clothes than they now wear, 
have enough left to buy books, handy 


tools and take an excursion to some- 


great market once a year to see how 
the city boys and girls have to make 
a living and how the fruits of their 
labor are handled. How their eyes 
would be opened ! How they would 


learn to appreciate and love their | 


grand country home, full of com- 
forts, and enjoyment, quiet and 
peaceful. 
dependent, too self-satisfied, too com- 
fortable in many cases to see the 
needs even of his children in the 
great rough-handed future. When 
the boys and girls get old enough 
they should attend a good industrial 
school where they can satisfy the 
thirst for knowledge in the higher 
branches of the same subjects they 
have been taught at home. They 
have learned at home the different 
upples, pears, peaches, plums, etc., 
when they are planted, when the 
fruit was gathered and marketed and 
how much profit per tree they made. 
Now they must learn the reasons 
for doing many things and how to 
do them more easily and economical- 
ly, besides getting a knowledge of 
things pertaining to the world at 
large in which they live. The Mary- 
land Agricultural College is the place 
for the young men to attend, and it 
wouldbe a great economy to tho state 
if the same teachers and apparatus 
could teach the young ladies as is 
done in many of the thriftiest and 
richest states in the union. 
Tuomas L. Brunk, 

Horticulturist, Md. Agricultural Ezx- 
periment Sta., College Park, Mad. 


Oh! the farmer is too in- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








SELECTING AND PLANTING FRUIT 
' TREES. 


The question mostly asked is, what 
variety shall be planted, and where 
to buy them? ‘I think one of the 
safest plans is to notice what varie- 
ties succeed best in the locality or 
neighborhood where they are 
planted, from the fact that location 
and change of soil certainly have 
much to do with the success to be 
desired. Of whom to buy, we will 
mention later. We seldom hear any 
one speak about their trees, but they 
remark, that failure results from 
their not being planted properly. 
That is, very often a tree is planted 
where it will always bexin the way; 


| then again, too much crowding to- 


tainly is the case when dealing with 


| distant nurseries. 





to be | 


gether, and, and in fact, many things | 


might be mentioned, that ought to 
be avoided 
We would suggest something like 
the following to those about to plant 
trees: After selecting your ground, 
form some idea as to the quality of 
the soil; then the amount of acreage, 
then of the distance, and, on this 
point, I would say never overcrowd 
your trees. There may seem to be 
plenty of space when trees are first 
planted, but remember those trees, if 
well cared for, ina few years will 
spread to such an extent as will sur- 
prise any one, even those of wide ex- 
perience. Again, after the distance 
has been settled upon, and the num- 
ber of rows_staked off, supposing in 
a square lot, five rows are to be 
planted with five trees to a row. If I 
were planting such alot, I would 
select 5 of the best varieties, that I 
knew anything about, planting 5 
trees to the row. Again I would so 
arrange them as to have the earliest 
kind nearest to my view or house, as 
the case might be, and then the 
next earliest, and so on, until the 
entire 25 trees were planted, 
Again, I would not neglect to 





place two stakes, arranging them | 


that the working of the ground 
might be done, and the trees not be 
barked and disturbed, which is so 
very often done. [I would by all 
means register every tree row, of 
whom they were bought, what they 
cost, when planted, and in fact all 
the details written in some impor- 
tant book. It is indeed a very handy 
and useful reference, if any of those 
trees should fail to grow, or be 
broken down by storm or accident, 
which so often happen. Finally, 
and this is the most important part, 
of whom to buy. Well, I think from 
the sad experience of so many vic- 
tims, I would say, always patronize 
the home nursery, if it is possible. 
My reasons are these: in the first 
place, it is right, just and honorable; 
secondly, it is sensible, profitable 
and in order. : 

It is astonishing how many people 
of good sense apparently, will let 
some “glib tongued agent” fool them, 
who may pretend to represent some 
distant nursery, which he perhaps 
never saw, and yet so dupe and mis- 
lead the public beyond all reason. 
I say, why not encourage the nursery 
at home ? Look at the advantages 
of dealing at home. No compulsion 
to take stock that does not suit. No 
trees to be heeled in; everything 
may be made ready before ordering; 
and best of all, if you are known at 


all, cash is not always nceded, as cer- 


Now my idea is about this: Make 
a plat of your ground that you may 
expect to plant; take it to your near- 
est and best nurseryman; describe to 
him; take his advice on the entire 
subject; and, for all such stock as 
he may not grow, make him your 
agent, and I think I am safe in say- 
ing by so doing, that you will in the 
end feel better satisfied, having the 
advantage of replacing such. trees 
as may not grow, or may be broken 
down, and. o knowing that your 
money was spent in your own county 
and state, which should by all means 
be the aim of all those who seek the 
welfare of the state in which they 
may live. JOHN GREB. 


Baltimore county, Md. 





PROF. BRUNK’S FRUIT LIST. 





In the article of Prof. Thos. L. 
Brunk, of our Agricultral College, is 
a fruit list recommended for our 
adoption, that is worth more than a 


mere glance and then to be tossed * 
I do not recommend its un- | 
qualified use by all who comtemplate | 
planting in the future, nor do I un- | 


aside. 


qualifyingly condemn any of the 
varities he has mentioned. They are 
all no doubt good in a general way; 
but if we must shorten our list and 
be confined to a few varieties, some of 
these will have to be omitted and for 
cause. I have ceased to grow, for 
cause, several of the list after many 
years acquaintance with them and 
others only do well under the most 
favorable conditions. 

With apples he gives ten decidedly 
early and four only of winter fruit. 
This isin the opinion of most growers 
I meet a very poor assortment. To 
reverse the numbers would suit most 
better. Omit Bough, Red Astrachan 








and Maiden’s Blush,at leastjand Sum- | 


mer Rose is too small to be available. 


_ Add, by all means, Smith’s Cider, 


and two or three late keepers, like 
‘Tewksbury Winter Blush, if you want 
apples to use in plenty in winter. For 


| fall use, large, smooth tart apples are 





very desirable. The list is deficient 
here also. 

The list of pears is more off”, if 
they are wanted for availability, where 
a large collection cannot be grown. 
Five special early ones, of which one 
is new and unproven, and three quite 
small in size, (unless, as if appears, 
that the same fruit is given under 
two names, and under it cracks badly.) 
Lawrence is valuable, if slow in com- 
mencing to bear. Duchess is onl 
available when grown as a dwarf. 
Idaho is a new one just out and held 
at “patent prices” by a syndicate until 
last season. Barlett, the best pear of 
all, is omitted; soin Anjou. Keiffer 
is more available and profitable ‘than 
any one he mentions. 

Of peaches, at least four are now 
generally discarded. 

Of plums 1t makes no difference 
what you plant; unless you give them 
special attention, the ’Little Turk” 
will thin them, and wet often spoils 
the crops that is left just as they 
should ripen. 

In the grape list he gives ten sorts, 
some new and unproven, others old 
and fully proven to be-not fit for 
general cultivation in unpotected sit- 
uations or field culture. I have tried 


| Differences 





them. Brighton Delaware and Ca- 
tawba are most excellent varieties, 
and when trained against the south 
or east sides of buildings will ripen 
fruit, but when not shielded from 
the northwest wind their leaves blight 
and fall off leaving the grapes green. 
They do better near tide-water and 
near our great lakes. There is no 
reason why every barn in Northern 
Maryland, at least, might not be a 
grape trellis and support, shelter and 
mature ~~ enough to give an 
ample supply te a large family, in 
their season, of these half tender sorts, 

The Lawton blackberry has been 
abandoned here, having been super- 
seded by better ones. The red rust 
has retired the Kittatinny. Early 
Harvest and Wilson Jr., are yet un- 
affected by it and I have grown all 
of them. 

His strawberry bed is.very small 
after such a spread on grapes, and 
he has no currants or gooseberries. 
We can and do grow them in spite of 
the worms, and there are new ones 
of both well worth cultivation, and 
some that are only valuable ip spans 
of the price you have paid just to get 
rid of some agent. 

GEO. BALDERSTON. 

Colora, Mad. . 





The article by Prof. Brunk, in 
the last number of the AMERICAN 
FarMER, is very timely, and IL 
thiuk nearly everyone will endorse 
his statements, at least until he be- 
gins to name varieties, then no one 
will agree with him, nor with each 
other, for that matter. This is not 
to be wondered at, since I have 
known varieties of apples to succeed_ 
very well on one farm, and prove 
total failures on the next one. It is 
next to impossible to name a list of 


fruit, particularly apples, that will 
do for the whole State of Maryland. 
of soil, situation and 
culture prevent any certainty in the 
matter, and we are waiting until the 
experiment station shall have eluci- 
dated the various problems involved. 

Prof. Brunk’s list of APPLEs is a 
very good one, and I have no doubt 
will succeed in many cases. Caro- 
lina Red June has proved with us 
short lived and subject to diseased 
fruit. Gravenstein and Fallawater 
are also short lived, and are more 
subject to attacks from borers than 
any apples I am acquainted with. 
I do not think I ever saw a Talla- 
water tree live long enough to more 
than let you know what the fruit is 
like. I would not like to be without 
Bentley’s Seedling and Cornell’s 
Fancy for late summer and early fall, 
Smith’s Cider and Grimes’s Golden 
for late fall and early winter. And 
what lady who has used the fruit for 
jelly will consent to do without at 
an one Holland or Fall Pippin? 
Ben Davis, while not of very good 
quality, is an ony and abundant 
bearer of large, handsome, long- 
keeping fruit, that sells well. 

I think also the professor would 
be more nearly correct in dates if he 
would say from July to April, unless 
he means from the last of June to 
first of April. If you wish to con- 
tinue your apples after the middle 
of March, you should plant Cart- 
house, Grindstone, and Bennett or 
Shipley Green. The latter is a good 
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deal better than no apple in the 
Spring. 

As to his list of Pears! cannot 
speak so confidently, not having 
tried several mentioned by him. | 
have always been under the im- 
yression that Summer Doyeune and 
Donane d’Ete, are the same. Of 
course I may be mistaken. Dearborn’s 
Seedling, Wilder and Idaho I have 
never tried. Bloodgood, supposed to 
ripen with Dearborn’s Seedling, does 
very well, And who in Maryland 
will be satisfied to do without the 
Bartlett? Probably ninety-nine out 
of every hundred who raise pears 
will head their list with Bartlett. 
I would not take up space in a small 
orchard with Buffum. It is a toler- 
able well flavored pear, nothing 
extra, bears well and withstands 
blight, otherwise it takes the place 
of better varieties. It is splendid to 
plant in a hog-run. Winter Nelis is 
with us useless. I would recommend 
every one to planta few Keiffers. 

The Keiffer nearly always bears 
well, is a strong-growing, handsome, 
healthy tree, and the fruit is ripened 
vengatty, is excellent, while for 
canning or preserves it has few 
equals. 

For a market orchard 1 would 
plant Bartlett, Keiffer and Laurens 
almost exclusively for standards, 
whilst every available spot would 
be filled, and 
Duchess Dwarf. Many fruit men 
are opposed to dwarfs, but this is a 
mistake as regards the Duchess. 
Dwarf Duchess, if planted properly, 
will always be a success.” A dwarf 
should be planted deep enongh to 
root above the stock, so that after 
the quince is dead, the pear will live 
as a standard; it will still be smaller 
than a regular standard, but will be 
big enough. We have some dwarf 
trees that have been bearing regular- 
ly for more than thirty years and 
are strong and healthy. ‘This, of 
course, applies only to Duchess. 

Much difference of opinion might 
be used also regarding the GRAPE 
list. Personnally, for home use, 
Champion should be dug up, unless 
wish to make fox grape jelly. 

elaware is too weak and delicate, 
unless the soil, situation and atten- 
tion suit it. I doubt whether 
Norton’s Virginia would be of much 
value with us, but have never tried 
it. I would plant more largely of 
Moore’s Early and Concord. Of the 
varieties not mentioned, Empire 
State, Martha, Noah, Wilder, High- 
land, Prentiss and Pocklington do 
well with us. Etta aud Naomi 
might also be added. Lady Wash- 
ington would be one of our best but 
for the rot. Maxatawney did not 
succeed when tried some years ago. 
I do not think it will do to recom- 
mend for ordinary farmers anything 
in the grape line except Concord, or 
at least, let Concord be the chief 
dependence. The above remarks 
of course, apply only to where I 
myself live, and is the result of 
personal experience except with 
regard to the Champion grape. | 
have never planted it and will have 
to see better specimens than have 
come under my notice before I do, 
unless it is to sell to city people, who 
do not know any better. Of course, 
the list of desirable fruit might be 
indefinitely extended, but, as Prof. 
Brunk says, it is an error to select 
too many varieties. I hope Prof. 





well-filled with a | 








| and burning them. 


Brunk’s article will be widely read 
and his advice followed in the main. 
If every faimer will take the advice 
of a disinterested writer like Prof. 
Brunk, or of some neighbor who “has 
succeeded, and then send to a reliable 
nurseryman, and give tree peddlers a 
wide birth, more and better fruit 
will be the result. Also do not let 
any one persuade you to buy trees 
more than two years old at the out- 
side. Strong, thrifty one year trees 
are much better. 
C. R. HARTSHORNE. 
Montgomery Co., Md. 


PLUM KNOTS. 





“Is there no remedy for the black 
knots that have destroyed my Dam- 
son trees, and are destroying the 
Morello Cherry trees?” 

The above, from King George Co., 
Va. 

Up to the present there is not 
known any oe practical and 
effectual remedy for “Black Knot” 
on Plum and Morello cherry, better 
than cutting off the affected limbs 
If. this is faith- 
fully and persistently attended to as 
fast as the knots appear, it will 
greatly retard the progress of the 


| disease at least. 


There have been recommended 
various remedies in the way of 
washes, etc., and doubtless the 


disease could be kept in check by 
such means as well as by the simp- 
ler and more practical cutting away 





was to cut off the affected limbs and 
burn the knots. It has been 
found by some of our best investiga- 
tors, however, that if the knots are 
painted with linseed oil in the 
spring no spores will be formed in the 
warts and they will crumble and fall 
away with the least possible injury 
to the branch. Kerosene and tur- 
pentine have also both been used 
with good results, but are rather 
dangerous to use, as, if applied care- 
lessly, may kill the branch, if too 
much is put on. 

Red oxide of iron has olso been 
mixed with the linseed oil, which 
gives probably better results than 
linseed oil alone. 

All knots observed In the fall 
should be skimmed off with a sharp 
knife and linseed vil painted over 
the wound. This prevents winter 
spores from being formed, and a 
spread of the disease from tree to 
tree the following apring. ‘The knots 
also spread on the same tree direct 
from the knots themselves by the 
living mycelium in the tissues with- 
out intervention of a reproductive 
spore. ’ 

This is a serious disease and should 
be eradicated from every orchard in 
the State. Laws should be enacted 
making it a finable offence to allow 
the disease to remain on trees with- 
out on effort to eradicate it. Some 
cherries and the choke cherry are 
affected by this disease, and such 


| trees, if worthless, should be care- 


with the knife, but the whole truth | 


is, to suecessfully fight this pest is 
no small job. The best plan by far 
is to discard the Morello cherry 


entirely, and, instead of the Damson ' 


grow native plums of such varieties 
as Maryland, Moreman, Ciolden, Gol- 
den Beauty, Reed, ete., which answer 
every purpose for which the damson 
is used, and when treated in prepara- 
tion for use on the table with the 
same care, cannot be told from 
damson. “The proof of the pudd- 
ing is eating it,” and the writer has 
enjoyed that pudding to its fullest. 
Then, too, you have a fruit that is 
excellent to eat out of hand, trees 
that are exempt from knot, and that 
will bear an abundance of fruit 
wherever peaches bear, and not un- 
frequently where they donot. Don’t 
bother longer with damsons is the 
udvice of 


Denton, Md. J. W. Kerr. 


In answer to your subscriber's 
query: “Is there any remedy for 
the Black Knot disease of the Plum 
and Cherry?” I will say there is. 
The main thing, however, in applying 
the remedy, is thoroughness of the 
application and a persistent effort. 


Also, thi¢ effort must be seconded | 


and made by a whole neighborhood. 

The disease is caused by a fungus 
known as Spharea Morbosa, which 
irritates the inner tissues of the bark 
und the cambinm layer and causes 
the tree to send out abnormal growths 
of tissues, called Knots. These Knots 
this time of the year are giving off 
myriads of winter spores which are 
carried from tree to tree either by 
insects, winds or birds, and thus 
spread the disease. A summer spore 
is also produced from these same 
knots, which reproduce the disease 
very rapidly. As a treatment the 


only remedy, until of a recent date, | 








fully sought out, cut down and burnt. 
THos. L. BRUNK. 
Hforticulturist, Md. F-x. Station. 





GARDEN NOTES. 





CEeLeRY.—If no provision has yet 
been made for that indispensable 
adjunct of a dinner of roast beef, 
poultry, wild game or oyster patties, 
we mean celery, it is not too late to 
make a planting, if done at once. 
We often hear it said that celery 
plants are so difficult to grow. Not 
so, we think, if the proper care is 
given. Makea hot bed as for sweet 
potatoes, with the difference that two 
inches of the four inches over the 
manure should be sifted through a 
coarse sieve, a coal sieve will do, to 
free it from gravel, clods or any other 
obstructions. In this make nar- 
row furrows with a plastering lath, 
about half an inch deep and six inches 
apart. In these sow the seeds, 
cover over and gently press down 
evenly. Keep the soil moist until 
the germs come through and after- 
wards give them all needed moisture, 
never allowing the bed to become 
dry. Some gardeners, after sowing the 
seeds, cover with old sacks until they 
begin to break through the surface. 
When the plants are a few inches high 
shear off the tops to make them stocky. 
Let no weeds grow among them 
from the start. ‘Transplant into 
trenches in June and have the ground 
in thorough order. Manure with 
well rotted barn yard manure. The 
golden dwarf is one of the best varie- 
ties. ‘ 

CABBAGE Prsts.—-All of the follow- 
ing substances or preparations have 
been used with more or less success 
against the depredations of the cab- 
bage enemies. Fine ashes and soot, 
dissolved aloes, buck wheat meal or 
bran, hot water. Fine salt and gas-tar 
water. One great safeguard against 











those pests is to have the ground so 
rich that the growth of the cabbages 
will be rapid and large. 

WHat May BE Done.—Make 
another sowing for radishes. 

When the onions are through the 
surface commence weeding. 

Don’t forget to dust the potatoes 
just up against the wily bug. 

The ground is warm enough for 
cucumbers, melons, cymblins and 
lima beans. 

Plant the later varieties of peas, as 
Champion of England marrowfat, 
also, Black and Yellow Wax bunch 
beans. 

The cultivator should 
moving among the early 
and early sugar corn. 

Both beets and onions may be suc- 
cessfully transplanted if done with 
care. 

Sew cabbage seed for late crop. 
Flat Dutch and Drum head are good 
varieties. 


be kept 
potatees 


AN UNSATISFACTORY GRAPE VINB. 
—Have you an old grape vine of a 
good variety which has not been giv- 
ing a satisfactory yield of fruitage ? 
Well, it may be that you have not 
been giving it just the kind of treat- 
ment it has needed. Our advice is 
to dig about it at once and clear the 
soil of all grass, weeds and other 
cumbering things. Then, fertilize 
with a bushel or so of rich scrapings, 
mixed with a few pounds of bone 
dust and some wood ashes. If no 
bone dust is at hand bury a lot of 
bones at the roots; then when the 
vine has leafed out prune off the 
weak branches arid about one-half 
the old wood. Save one or two of 
the new shoots at the ground to form 
new canes for the new vines,—rub 
off all others. In November cut out 
all the old unprofitable canes and 
depend on the new wood for the next 
year’s fruit. Pruning before the 
leaf is formed, causes too great a loss 
So let the 
Then prune to suit 


of vitality by bleeding. 
vine leaf out. 
its vigor. 


TRANSPLANTING RASPBERRIES.— 
The thrifty shoots which are now 
springing up from the roots of Rasp- 
berries may be successfully trans- 
planted if the work be carefully done, 
and the place of setting be near by. 
Prepare the soil thoroughly and 
open a furrow and manure well with 
compost of barn yard manure. So 
as to have everything in readiness at 
the coming of a shower, and just be- 
fore the shower if you can so time it, 
take up the shoots with a spade and 
transfer gently so as not to break 
the adhering earth, to the furrow, 
setting about a foot apart in the row. 
Then hoe the soil evenly around the 
plants. If the shower comes and 
especially if a day or so of cloudy 
weather follows, the plants will hard- 
ly droop in their new places. If the 
sun should come out hot cover over 
for awhile till they become estab- 
lished, and water also if necessary. 
One of finest patehes of raspberries 
of our knowledge was planted in this 
way. Keepthe new planting well 
cultivated through the summer and 
tie up to stakes. They will bear 
abundantly next year. The Cuth- 
bert is one of the very best red varie- 
ties, 
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Suear Corn.—The ground is 
now warm and dry enough for the 
planting of early sugar corn. And 
to all lovers of this important ad- 
junct of a good dinner we would 
say, don’t leta day go by without 
making provision for an ample sup- 
rly. 
Detter variety than the Cory, to be 
followed by the Marblehead and 
Philadelphia. Then, there is the 
jarge Evergreen sweet and delicious. 
‘To have a constant and timely sue- 
cession, make a planting every ten 
days or two weeks. Don’t think of 
planting the Adam’s Early, no mat- 
ter who recommends it. It is nota 
sugar variety, and will not give sat- 
isfaction to any lover of boiling or 
roasting ears. It is dry and chippy. 
Sugar corn is delicious, not only m 
the green state but dried, it may be 
packed away for winter use, and 
then served up with a little milk 
and butter, it is almost as good as in 
summer. ‘To dry it, cut off of the 
cob in a full milky state after boil- 
ing as if for the table, and dry ina 
cooking stove, being careful not to 
burn it in the least. 





THE ONIONS.—The onion seeds 
which were planted a few weeks ago 
will be breaking through the  sur- 
face about this time. Let the soil 
be loosened up about the plants as 
soon as they begin to show in the 
rows. An hour’s work now among 
them will be of more use than that 
of aday further on. Thousands of 
weed germs not perceptible to the 
eye, but there all the same, are fast 
making ready to take possession of 
the ground and choke the onions 
out. So,stir the surface in time to 
circumvent them, and keep the rows 
clean till the bulbs are fit to gather. 





Not too Late.—We suggested in 
a previous number of THE FARMER 
the importance of every farmer add- 
ing to his list of home luxuries by 
setting a bed of strawberries. If 
any one of our patrons standing in 
this need, failed to apply our sug- 
gestion, we again offer it; for it is 
not too late to set the plants, pro- 
vided good stocky and well rooted 
ones can be had, and a piece of well 
prepared and enriched ground, en- 
tirely free of grass and weeds, can 
be afforded. Remember, you have 
to wait but a year for a full fruitage. 
So, now is the accepted time. ‘The 
Sharpless is a large berry, a good 
grower and of fine quality. The 
rescent seedling, a pistilate, or im- 
perfect flowered variety is a great 
bearer when planted with a perfect 
flowered kind as the Sharpless, but 
its quality is not the best. The 
Gandy is very large, a bright crim- 
son, very firm and latest of all the 
Strawberries. Bubach’s No. 5 has 
become very popular, having been 
remarkably successful over a wide 
range of territory. 


A LUNCHEON TO MARYLAND EDITORS. 





For the earliest, there is no 


iasnatnenmytsieniaen inated 





Mr. Frank Brown, president of the | 


Maryland State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association, gave a hand- 
somé luncheon, April 27, to the edi- 
tors of the papers of the State, in 
recognetion of their effors to aid him 
in making a success of the Exposition 
of 1889 in this city. The attend- 
ance was large and enthusiastic, and 
Mr. Brown was the recipient of many 
compliment on the occasion. 





e American farmer. 
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OUR OFFICE. 





Our friends will remember that our 
location has been changed, and that 
we are now to be found at the North- 
west corner of Baltimore and North 
streets, Baltimore, opposite the 
American and Sun buildings, with 
entrances at 228 East Baltimore 
and 6 North streets. The sign of 
“The Golden Plow”, which has long 
designated our whereabouts, has a con- 
spicuous and glittering place over 
our North street doorway. 





‘SUBSCRIPTION BILLS. 





Following our annual practice we 
will send during the current month 
to our subscribers who have not paid 
for the year 1891, aud to others who 
are in arrears for longer periods, bills 
for the several amounts due. These 
sums are smal] individually, but the 
total to us is not inconsiderable, and 
it will be a convenience to us, as 





prompt responses as may be to these | 


reminders. 


A CROP OF CORN. 





Are you going to beud your ener- 
gies this season toward making a big 
crop of corn? If so, make a good 
start. Begin right by giving your 
grounds a thorough preparation be- 
fore the casting in of your seed. 
Oven the country, we venture to say, 


at least three-fourths of all the corn 
ground will not be plowed more than 
once before the planting. One plow- 
ing in our opinion is not sufficient, 
however well done, and does not con- 
stitute a thorough preparation. Then 
what must be said of that attempt or 
apology for breaking up and prepar- 
ing the soil, which is better than 
swine rooting, inasmuch ds it will be 
done, either with unserviceable im- 
plements and insufficient teams. Or 
done when the ground is too wet to 
pulverize and work up without clod- 
ding. Some farmers, many of them 
doubtless, will say, “the season is ad- 
vancing and we cannot wait to do 
the work as it should be done. The 
seed must be put in the ground. We 
will make the after cultivation thor- 
ough and that will answer just as 
well;” and so, rough and soddy as 
the field is, the corn will be planted. 
But these promises of thorough cul- 
tivation afterward are very often 
either forgotten or neglected. To 
all such we would say, the few days 
required to make a right start would 
be more than gained in the course 
of the season by the delay to get the 
ground entirely ready before a single 
grain is planted. Those farmers who 
have pursued the plan we propose 
need not be told how much more 
satisfaction there is in the first work- 
ing of the corn after it springs up, 
and indeed all through until it is laid 
by. The trouble in keeping down 
the weeds far less. ‘The ground is 
all the time more mellow and conse- 
quently the yield is better, So, our 
advice reiterated, is to begin right by 
giving the land a thorough prepara- 
tion. 





PLASTER. 


Benjamin Franklin was a firm be- 
liever in the efficacy of plaster to 
stimulate the growth of crops, and 
particularly that of clover. He was 
the first to introduce its use for this 
purpose into our country from France, 
where he had witnessed its marvel- 
ous effects on vegetation. In a clo- 
ver field in the neigborhood of Phila- 
delphia he caused to be traced out one 
springtime, with this substance, in 
colossal letters the words, “This has 
been plastered,” and so marked was the 
effect of the new fertilizer that the 
words, in the course of a few weeks, 
were plain not only in the darker color 
but in the larger growth of the clo- 
ver, where the application had been 
made, causing great wonder in the 
minds of the passers on the highway. 
The result was so remarkable that 
“he who saw might read,” and straigt- 


| way plaster came into general use 


among the farmers of that time, and 


lil an anile nom ah te tte on (Oe continued with satisfaction for 
wae oS © | several generations after. 


The writer remembers well, how, 


, years ago, almost every farmer ap- 
| plied plaster to his clover, his corn 
| and potatoes, deeming it almost in- 


dispensable for those crops. But 
in some way or other, it fell gradually 
into disuse, and now hardly one 
farmer in a hundred uses it. But 
why not go back to it and give it 
more trials. It is not a costly mate- 
rial. The price per ton is now about 
$7.00, and almost every farmer can 








afford to make experiments with it. 
It never did help crops on some lands 
and in some localities, but we believe 
there are lands and situations where 
great benefit might be derived from 
its use. Formerly it was sowed broad- 
cast on clover at the rate of about a 
hundred pounds to the acre, and the 
time of sowing was early in May. 
We would be glad to publish in THE 
FARMER the results of any carefully 
noted experiments with this fer- 
tilizer on- clover, corn, potatoes or 
any kind of garden truck. The 
chemical name of plaster or gypsum 
is sulpliate of lime, which means 
that it is a combinatidn of lime and 
sulphuric acid. Regions of country 
which are naturally well supplied 
with lime and alias in any form 
are seldom benefited by an applica- 
tion of gypsum. Dry soils receive 
the most benefit from its use and es- 
pecially in dry seasons. The rock 
from which the powdered substance 
is ground abounds in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, New York, Virginia, 
Michigan and Iowa. 





A PLEA FOR THE HORSE. 


Have all our friends and especial- 
ly those having much todo with 
horses, whether working on the farm 
or driving heavy wagons on the road 
read the very popular and instrue- 
tive story purporting to have been 
told by a horse named “Black 
Beauty,” of his varied experiences 
of treatment from many different 
owners through whose hands he 
passed during his life? In this story 
the liabilities of poor Dobbin to the 
inhumanities of his driver are graph- 
ically but very truly set forth, such 
as those of the check rein, fast driv- 
ing, badly fitting harness, scant feed- 
ing, neglect of watering, insufficient 
winter shelter, docking, and many 
other hard usages. But there is one 
discomfort, yes, cruelty, to which 
many horses are subjected by care- 
less and thoughtless drivers which 
we did not notice in“Black Beauty’s” 
autobiography. We allude to the 
suffering caused by the thrash- 
ing or knocking of the poles of heavy 
wagons against the forelegs of horses 
every time the wheels sink into the 
holes or pass over the rough places 
of bad roads, just because of the 
neglect of the driver or the owner to 
have the pole or tongue wrapped 
around with an unshorn sheep skin, 
or several thicknesses of a soft 
blanket. We have many a time 
called the attention of such a driver 
or owner to this neglect, but almost 
invariably we received the response 
that the “knocking” did not give 
the animals pain, and that it was 
not worth while to bother with the 
wrapping we suggested. We do not 
doubt that hundreds of horses are 
disabled in this .way, when astute 
veterinarians assign other causes for 
their ailments. Good frieuds, do 
you wrap the poles of your heavy 
wagons, -that your patient, faithful 
horses may not be liable to the cruelty 
of the poundings to which we have 
referred? If you do, we cordially 


thank you in the name of the best 
friend man has among the animals. 
We commend the story of “ Black 
Beauty ” to all our readers. 
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GREEN RYE. 


Those who did not sow rye last 
fall for cutting about this time for 
the stock will certainly rue their 
mistake. No kind of forage comes 
jn so opportunely in the Spring. The 
cattle after their long fasting from 
green food relish it exceedingly and 
the increase which it makes in the 
milk supply as well as the improved 
condition of the animals is a great 
recommendation for its use. Don’t 
forget to put in a good breadth the 
coming autumn. 





COW PEAS. 





A aap Saag writes for in- 
formation about cow peas, which we 


subjoin. They can be bought in the 
Baltimore market- for 80 cts. per 
bushel. There are several varieties, 


but the “black,” is the kind usual- 
ly sown for feed or for turning un- 
er. From one bushel to a bushel 
and a half of the seed are sown to 
an acre broadcast. All cattle will 
not eat the vines at first but will 
very soon come to relish them. They 
make good milk and »utter, and for 
turning under at podding time they 
are one of the best materials for 

reen manuring. If to be cut for 
fo they should be sowed thicker 
than for ploughing under. 





A DECISION AGAINST THE PENINSU- 
LA RAILROADS. 





The interstate commerce commis- 
sion decided the case of the Delaware 
State Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry vs. the New York, Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk Railroad Com- 
pany, the Delaware Railroad Com- 
pany, the Philidelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad Company, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
in favor of the claimants. ‘The 
wints decided are briefly as follows: 

‘or a special service by carrier, such 
as the transportation of perishable 
freight, requiring quick movement, 
prompt delivery at destination, 
special fitting up of cars, their with- 
drawal from other service, and their 
return empty on fast time, all in- 
volving greater expense to the car- 
rier, a higher rate than. for the car- 
riage of ordinary freight is warranted 
by the conditions of the service and 
is reasonable and just. But the 
htgher rate for a special service 
should bear a just relation to the 
value of the service to the traffic, 
and is not wholly in the discretion 
of the carrier. While a carrier 
should be fully compensated, the 
public interests require that the 
traffic should not be rendered value- 
less to the producer, if the charges 
of the carrier have such an effect 
and can be reasonably reduced. . The 
requirements of the statute that all 
rates shall be reasonable and just in- 
volves a consideration of the com- 
mercial value of the traffic, and im- 
plies that rates should be so adjusted 
that producers of traffic, as well as 
carriers, may carry on their pursuits 
successfully, if practicable, for both 
and without injustice to the carrier. 
The public good requires what is 
plainly the spirit of the law, that 
the transportation interests are not 
alone to be considered, but that in 
the just exercise of regulation care 
should be taken that the lawful and 











necessary occupations of citizens are 


not unjustly burdened. 

The complaint was that the de- 
fendents’ charges for the transporta- 
tion of special perishable articles of 
truck farming from stations on their 
lines of railroad to Jersey City and 
Philadelphia were excessive and un- 
reasonable, and that the charges 
were higher for the shorter distances 
from their stations on the peninsula 
in Delaware and Maryland than for 
the longer distance from Norfolk, 
Va. It was found that the charges 
on certain articles specified from 
stations on the peninsula were excess- 
ive, and a reduction as follows, was 
ordered: on peaches and _ berries 
from all stations on the main line, 
20 per cen; on apples, peas, kale, 
spinach, radishes cabbages, lettuce 
and other vegetables, except potatoes 
from stations north of Delmar, and 
for apples peas and other vegetables, 
except kale, spinach, radishes, cab- 
bages ane lettuce from all stations 
south of Delmar onthe main line, 25 
percent; on potatoes on the main line, 
from all stations, 25 per cent. 

The reduced rates are, however, in 
many cases still above the rates on 
the same articles from Norfolk, and 
the showing not being sufficient to 
enable the commission to determine 
satisfactorily how far the lower Ngr- 
folk rates were justifled by the dif- 
ference in the conditions and cireum- 
stances, that subject was left for 
future consideration. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 

According to ‘the Agricultural 
Department report of April 20, in 
the spring wheat regions of Dakota 
and Minnesota plowing and seeding 
were interrupted by cold weather 
and rain, but the ground is reported 
in excllent condition, Dakota re- 
ports work progressing satisfactori- 
ly; soil best in seven years. ‘The 
crop conditions were greatly improved 
in the States of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Valleys. Illinois reports the 
warmest and most favorable week of 
the season; crops growing rapidly; 
outs mostly sown and farmers plow- 
ing for corn. Continued rains have 
delayed work in Nebraska and Mis- 
sourl, where crops are from two to 
four weeks late. Crop conditions 
were improved in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, although the ground was 
too wet for field work aud crops are 
late, but in good condition. Con- 
ditions are improved in Iowa, where 
80 per cent. of small grains has been 
seeded, and in-Kansas the rainfall 
greatly benefited all the crops. The 
week was the most favorable of the 
year in ‘Tennessee and adjoining 
States; all crops are growing well 
and farm work is being pushed rap- 
idly. Cotton-planting is in progress 
throughout the cotton region. Wheat 
prospects are excellent and a large 
area of corn has been planted; tobac- 
co plants are doing well and fruit 
prospects fine. In Louisiana reports 
indicate that the rice crop is better 
than was anticipated, although some 
damage resulted from back water. 
The week was very favorable for 
farm work, but rain is needed in 
some sections. In the South Atlan- 
tic States the week was specially 
favorable and crop prospects are 
greatly improved. A large area_ of 
cotton has been planted in South 


} 


Carolina; small grain doing well. 
Some damage resulted from hail in 
Virginia and South Carolina. Seed- 
ing is well advanced in the Middle 
Atlantic States, and fine weather has 
enabled farmers to make good prog- 
ress in preparing ground for corn. 
New Jersey reports that cherry, pear 
and peach trees show signs of abun- 
dant bloom; oats nearly all planted. 
On the North Pacific coast the 
weather was favorable; fall wheat 
reported as growing rapidly, spring 
wheat up, and fruit in full blossom; 
all crops and stock promise unusual- 
ly well. Inthe Sacramento Valley 
warm, sunshiny weather is much 
needed; grain injured in some sec- 
tions by the Hessian fly; other crops 
excellent in the Sonoma Valley al- 
Bartlett pear may be injured by 
blight unless sunshine and wind 
prevent. In the San Joaquin Val- 
ley grain prospects greatly improved; 
all crops backward on account of 
cool, cloudy weather,but the outlook 
is generally good. In Southern Cal- 
ifornia the cool cloudy weather was 
unfavorable for the fruit, but rain 
benefited grain and hay. 





HOME DEPARTMENT. 


The What To Do Club. 


OUR MOTTO. 


Do what you can, 

Not what you cannot; 

Not what you think ought to be done, 

Not what you would like to do. 

Not what you would doif you had more time, 
Not what somebody else thinks you ought todo, 
But, do what you can. 


ALL IN AN EGG SHELL.—NO. 2. 


OmeLeT No. 3.—Prepare same as 
No. 2, pour in a skillet or frying-pan 
that will stand in your oven ; set it 
on the stove till it begins to set, then 
place in the oven till it is done. Slip 
it ont on a hot dish, and serve at 
once. 

OmeELet No. 4.—Prepare in the 
sume way, pour upon the hot but- 
tered griddle, and when slightly set, 
sprinkle parseley cut very fine, or 
chives, or onions, over the top before 
folding. 

Omecets No. 5.—Put in the pan 
first some cold ham chopped or 
ground fine ; as soon as it is hot, not 
browned, pour the prepared egg over 
it and proceed as in No, 2, to fold 
when ready. 

No. 6.—Grate about 3 ounces of 
dry cheese and mix with the pre- 
pared egg before putting it in the 
pan. 

There is really no end to the 
changes that can be rung upon the 
ordinary rule for making omelets. A 
little practice and judgment only are 
needed in order to vary them with 
asparagus. that has been left over, 
fried apples, mushrooms, lobster, 
kidney, salt pork, oyster, smoked fish. 

Sweet omelets may be used for 
breakfast or supper; the sugar, about 
2 ounces to 8 eggs, should he added 
to the beaten yolks before mixing 
with the whites; with these, sweet- 
meats, or preserves, may be added 
before folding and sugar sprinkled 
over when done. Rum omelets are 
made as above with a gill of rum 
poured over and set on fire just before 
serving. Sweet omelets look better 
when cooked as in No. 3. A good 
rule by which to proportion omelets 
to the number served is one egg for 
each person. 








PickLED Eecs.—In a pint of water 
boil a variety of spices tied in a mus- 
lin bag; add this, when boiled down 
about to half-a-pint, to one pint of 
strong vinegar; set this in a glass 
jar when you can drop into it hard- 
boiled eggs whenever you have any 
left over, or, when boiled for the 
purpose, put as many in as the vine- 
gar will cover. It adds to the flavor 
und appearnce to stick whole cloves 
now and then into the eggs. These 
are nice for luncheon or picnics. 

DEVILLED Eaas.—Cut in two care- 
fully hard-boiled eggs, remove the 
yolks, clip a bit from each end so 
they will stand on the dish. Take 
yolks and mash fine with a silver fork, 
adding by degrees salt, pepper, mus- 
tard, oil or melted butter, a little 
cayenue pepper, according to taste (it 
bears high seasoning). When right, 
it should be stiff enough to shape 
nicely, then with a knife, fill the 
halves of white, rounding up nicely. 
It is easily done with a little practice, 
and delicious if done right. 

SturFep Eaas.—Cut hard-boiled 
eggs in half, remove yolks, add to 
them cold minced meat of any kind 
(chicken is best), season, flavor with 
onion or parseley, mix with a little 
cream, or nice gravy, fill the centres 
of the whites, replace them together, 
lay in a wire basket and drop into 
boiling lard till a light brown. Serve 
with a savory sauce of celery or 
tomatoes. CERES. 


SINCE “Bessie” is among us taking 
notes it will not do to absent our- 
selves, although it requires consider- 
able conscience to turn one’s back 
upon house-cleaning, spring sewing 
and gardening, all of which are 
claiming seasonable attention. The 
garden will not wait, house-cleaning 
should not, and sewing cannot ; what 
is to be done in such extremities? By 
referring to our motto I sée we are 
to “do only what-we can.” The rest, 
I presume, we may trust to Provi- 
dence. It is, however, astonishing 
what we can do if we honestly try. 
The main thing is to go about it in- 


‘stead of wasting time over the con- 


sidering whether we can do it or 
whether we can excuse ourselves. 

Do keep an eye upon the garden. 
If anything is left out of our caleula- 
tions there we are sure to feel the 
lack of it all summer. A dinner of 
herbs is better than none, and some- 
times it happens with those of us 
who have no market near that it rests 
between the two. Do we value sufti- 
ciently our abundant resources in the 
vegetable line? With an asparagus 
bed and lettuce in cold frames, we 
need not be without something fresh 
and green at any time during the 
year. I have only lately learned that 
onions left in the ground through 
the winter are ready for use as soon 
as the frost leaves the ground, and 
they are so nice at this season. A 
parseley bed is also in this climate a 
perpetual source of comfort, if only 
a little covering is put over it in the 
fall. 

Don’t neglect to plant sage or sow 
seed for it. So many persons depend 
upon a few in the neighborhood who 
have it, when they might just as well 
beg roots and have it themselves as 
to be always begging or buying it 
when they come to need it. A little 
forethought goes a long way in gar- 
dening. DororHEA DooLirt Le. 
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I sEE by the papers that one bad 
effect of the McKinley bill is the 
manufacture of inferior worsted 
goods as well as a rise in prices, and 
it has set me to a more careful over- 
hauling of what I have on hand. 
[ am surprised to find a number of 
garments that can be made e’en 
almost as good as new by brushing, 
cleaning and pressing, which I would 


probably have given away but for | 
the necessity thus laid upon me. | 


If there is anything that vexes me 
sorely, it is to find that after a gar- 
ment is made up to suit one, that the 
material is not good. It takes all 
comfort out of the thing. 1 propose, 
therefore, to make over in some 
shape such good material as I can 
get out of my old clothes, and not 
buy any more than I cau afford to 
pay such prices for as will get me 
the best. The low prices of dry 
goods during the last few years has 
had a demoralizidg effect. My 
friends generally, as well as I, have 
become extravagant in buying and 


we will have to learn economy afresh. 
Sewing machines have also had a 
hand in this tendency to extrava- 
gance, and it is time we had some 
kind of a check. I have had my 
fears that a return to frugality 
would be felt by those who have had 
the benefit of our castoffs, but, on 
whole, I guess they needed a check 
as well as the rest of us. 
HELEN BLAZERS. 





To say that I enjoy immensely 


of a small baking powder can, for the 
sugar box, etc., etc. 

Though I have a husband, two 
sons and two sons-in-law, I am very 
fond of using carpenters’ tools, make 
my own benches, foot-stools, chicken 
coops, flower boxes and many other 
little things that men don’t like to 
be bothered with. 

Mrs. Lovisa Funston. 

Gove Co., Kansas. 





HOURS OF EASE. 


EYE SERVICE. 








This phrase, though borrowed from | 


Scripture, admits of other interpreta- 
tions than the Scriptural one, and we 
may gather from it a lay sermon 
peculiarly applicable to ourselves, 
and one that might, if needed, relieve 
us from a greater degree of servitude 
than our servants would willingly 
submit to, by making us conscious of 


' the utter folly of such service. 
discarding what they had, and now ) 
: we are admitted, with such hints and 


the letters in the Home Department | 


is putting it in its mildest form. 
From the many suggestions and 
bright ideas that I have been — 
away in my old head from them, 

find in trying to carry them out 


these warm spring days (they being | 


so different from my old notions), 


that I get flustered, and have to go | 


slow in order to make a_ respectable 
report after the spring bustle is 
over. SALLIE LUNN. 





TAKE a nice, bright can, hold over 


the fire the end that has been cut | 


open to melt the solder so you can 


take it off, then with an old strong | 


pair of scissors cut two slits from the 
top of the can half way down, one on 
each side of where it is joined together, 
an inch apart; bend the narrow strip 
straight like the handle of a sauce- 
pan, so as to be out of your way, and 
then cut around from one slit to the 
other, cutting the can intwo. Bend 
the inch-wide strip around a broom- 


handle, tap it with a tack hammer to | 


make it stay round, large enough to 
slip your finger through. It is good 
enough without any soldering; the 
edge of the cup is sharp and might 
cut you if used for a drinking cup ; 
to fix that, hold an old hatchet in 
your lap with the edge up, take the 
cup in one hand, your tack hammer 
in the other, hold the edge of the 
cup just a little bit over the edge of 
the hatchet and tap it so as to make 
a little rim stand out like the brim 
of a hat; then hold it on a potato 
masher or anything round and flatten 
it down on the outside of the cut, 
like a narrow hem. Practice makes 
perfect. I can make one in less time 
than I can tell you how I doit. I 
find them handy for many things— 
for dipping water, for drinking. I 
have one in my flour bin, one in the 
bean bag, one little one I made out 


In the wide home circle to which 


helps for the household as we can 
gather, there are doubtles’ a great 


many mothers and daughters on | 


whom the burthen of care rests heavi- 
ly, and they seize eagerly upon every 
device that promises to lighten their 
labors ; nevertheless I venture to say 
there are few among them who are 
not more or less under bondage to 
the eyes of those about them, and 
their cares are proportionately multi- 
plied. 

The customs of a neighborhood 
often fasten upon a housekeeper a 
chain of bonds from which it is diffi- 
cult to escape. In some localities it 
is almost an offense against good 
morals to have any other day than 


extraordinary effort has little to do 
with its righteousness. 

The most senseless kind of eye 
service is that which moves some 
people to work for the sake of »eing 
thought busy. They will shove 
things in and out of place, sweep 
where there is no need of it, raise a 
dust just to wipe it off again, insist 
upon doing all they can when every 
one is about, seemingly for fear their 
activity will escape observation. 

Perhaps it is not altogether waste 
of vital force with them ; more proba- 
bly they have not sufficient legiti- 
mate occupation and they must needs 
do something to maintain a healthy 
circulation ; but it is very annoying, 
and that, too, to the very persons 
upon whom they are laboring to im- 
press a sense of their industry. One 
cannot help pitying their shortness 
of sight. ‘They may mean well and 
felicitate themselves upon their busy- 
ness, but it is manifestly too much 
taking of thought for themselves, as 
well as for what others think. 

CERES. 





HYGIENE. 





‘Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent.” 


We all havea right to our opinions, 
und it is always well to study our- 


_ Selves that we may best judge what 


agrees with us. There is no physi- 
cian, however celebrated, that can do 


| this as well; they may be careful 


Monday for wash-day, and ambitious | 
| housekeepers blush to have their 


clothes seen upon the line later in the 
week. 

Or, if the dinner horn is sounded 
for the workmen five-minutes late, 
they feel as if guilty of a misde- 


Order, cleanliness and punctuality 
are all necessarily a part of the good 
housekeeper’s creed, but only as helps 
which we need to make our domestic 
machinery run-smoothly; and we 
should be wise enough to suspend 
any domestic law when its observance 


principle, regardless of the opinions 
of others. 

It must often happen in every 
family that we cannot carry out our 
set plans without neglecting some- 
thing more important or interfering 
with the plans of some one else; it 
is for us, then, to decide what is abso- 
lutely right, not what Mrs. Grundy 
will think of it. It is never right to 
work beyond our strength, or to go 
beyond our means; and we ought to 
rise above any consideration of the 
effect upon mere observers. J 
other people care véry little what we 
do,-or how we doit. ‘They may com- 
ment upon it favorably or otherwise, 


| clothed. 


administrators of the vitality existent 
in us, may advise certain articles of 
diet, but we are the best judges of 
effects. It is well. also, to study the 
laws of life and health as given us 
by the Divine Physician; to learn 
the true secret of life, the philosophy 
of which is as grand as it is simple, 
and once learned we are saved much 
anxiety as to what we shall eat or 
drink, and wherewithal we shall be 
It is serving perishable 
things that makes us over-anxious, 


| 80 missing many of the sweet.delights 
meanor, never dreaming of asserting | 
their independence in the matter. | 


of life. It is seldom we find two 
persons alike and so the same rule 
may not apply to all, but this is one 
that does and it would be well for all 


to make good the application of it. |; 


If they miss the way it is much to be 
regretted, for surely they are the 
losers. Some are so joined to their 


_ idols as to prefer a “short life and a 
involves the sacrifice of a higher | 


Really, | 


| into the family. 


' but it is usually more for the sake of | 
making talk and being interesting , 


than from any real interest in the 
subject, while you and I may work 
ourselves to death in a vain effort to 
escape such criticism. People will 
talk! Why should we mindit? In 
the long run our worth or worthless- 
ness makes a record for itself, and 


merry one,” but it seems right and 
good to me that we all make the best 
use of the abilities given us by the 
Master, and, as the truths come to us, 
we in return give them to others, 
trusting they will be received in lov- 
ing tenderness. 

“We are what we eat:” that is 
scientifically correct. There is an 
intimate relation between diet and 
disposition, between the food we eat 
and the life we live. A reliable re- 
cipe for making disagreeable, fault- 
finding people is to feed liberally 
with meats, rich puddings, pastry, 
tea and coffee. This is warranted to 
bring both unhappiness and sickness 
Simple livers are 
serene and peace-loving, and, toa 
great extent, free from fleshly ills. 
What a commentary on the riotous 
habits of Christian people, and their 
past history is the fact that one-third 
of the entire human race, whose re- 
ligion forbids the use of meat, have 
never had a religious was, nor a single 


| instance of persecution to answer for. 





The Buddhists, with an ancestry 
which for two thousand years has 
lived on the simplest variety of vege- 
table food is calm, peaceable, humane, 
often living to an incredible age, and 
never needing a physician. The man 
or woman of self-indulgent habits, 
who sit down daily toa course dinner, 
with soups, meats, vegetables, sauces, 
puddings, pastries, ice cream, sweets, 
etc., etc., smiles and perhaps sneers 
wt the idea of simple living or a 
“starvation diet,” as some term it, 


| but those who simplify can bear it, 


and with divine pity in their hearts 
for those who smile or sneer; for sim- 
ple food insures them against dys- 
pepsia, gout, rheumatism, biliousness, 
doctor’s bills, and perhaps bank- 
ruptcy. ‘They who live simply are 
serene, cool in judgment, clear-headed, 
intuitive, their animal nature under 
control of their spiritual facilities ; 
life has for them a far happier aspect 
and deeper significance than the over- 


| fed, nervous, dyspeptic high-liver, 


who, sooner or later, in sickness and 
pain, too often in premature death, 


_ pays the penalty of his dietetic sins. 


| ble to all is, simple living. 


The one rule, then, that is applica- 
There is 
no loss to those who abstain from the 
use of meat; on the contrary, it is 


' gain, for those who habitually use 
| meat so place their nervous system 








under whip and spur that after a 
while exhaustion takes place. The 
energy in their bodies designed by 
the Master to be used when they are 
sixty years old is used when they are 
thirty or forty, and they weaken or 
die instead of living toa good old age. 
The vitality was used up faster than 
the meat they ate could make it. In 
grains, fruits and vegetable are found 
the same constituents as in meat, 
with less taxation to convert it into 
blood and tissue. ‘There are purer, 
blander foods. Then, one is spared 
the cruelty of preparation. Supply, 
therefore, food enough to maintain 
the nutrition of the body ; take it at 
regular times; take it as at infre- 
quent times as experience in the in- 


‘dividual care will permit, and, if 


possible, avoid eating just before or 
after hard work or mental strain. Itis 
well worth the trial; it will bring 
you the true success, love, joy, peace. 
How many the blessings 
Each day has to give, 


The soul that is seeking 
Truly to live. 


A STRANGER, 
Sand Hills, Augusta, Ga. 


BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 








ForriGn.— A _ battalion of Grenadier 
Guards, England’s crack infantry. revolted 
at their barracks, London, and refused to 
yarade, Some members were arrested— 

he British Governor of Gambia, West 
Africa, sent an English official to the 
native King of the colony, who had 
allowed a number of dapredaitons to be 
made on British colonists, warning him 
that he must behave himself. The King 
ordered the envoy to be seized and portions 
of his cheeks and thighs cut out. The 
tortured Englishman and the pieces of 
flesh were sent back to the Governor with 
the reply that they were the King’s 
erg ae has _ concluded a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, whereby 
the United States will obtain an exemption 
from duties on most of its raw and manu- 
factured products, and a reduction of the 
tariff on cereals and flour shipped to the 
West Indies. In return the United 
States will allow sugar, molasses, coffee 
and hides to enter free of duty and will 
reduce the duty on tea—Count von Moltke, 
the great German general, died—The city 
of Rome was violently shaken by a powder 
magazine explosion. Seven were killed 
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and many wounded—The Chilian rebel ship 
Eucalada was sunk by a government 
torpedo boat, and 200 were drowned or 
blown up. 

GeweraL.—The western states commer- 
cial congress convened in Kansas City, 
with delegates from twenty-four states 
resent. A letter was read from President 

arrison—The President continued -his 
journey thro’ the South and West, every- 
where received with euthusiasm by the 

ple, and with great demonstration— 

r. J. S. Clarkson has been elected _ 
dent of the League of Republican Clubs, 
which met at Cincinnati—Mrs. Betite 
Eaton, of North Bend, Ind., sister of 
President Harrison, was thrown from a 
carriage at Cleves, Ohio, and mortally 
injured—The Wallace Trotting Register 
was sold to a stock company for $130,000— 
Senator Reagan, of Texas, has resigned— 
Enos H; Nebecker was sworrt in treasurer 
of the United States—Confederate memo- 
rial day was observed in the South—Ground 
was broken at New York city for the Grant 
monument; General Porter delivered the 
oration—General Grant’s log cabin will be 
exhibited at the world’s fair—President 
Harrison’s sister not being dangerously 
injured, there will be no change in the 
tour of the _ presidential party—The 
United Mine Workers of America adopted 
resolutions that the eight-hour strike be 
deferred for the time being. 

Maryitayp.—A _ general inspection of 
the Maryland oyster navy will take place 
May 9, at Oxford—George H. Parrott’s 
barn, Still Pond, Kent county, was burned 
—Thomas ©. Nesbit, a farmer, fell dead in 
Cecil county while following his plow— 
All the tidewater counties will send large 
delegations tothe Maryland State oyster 
mass meeting in Baltimore—W. lL. 
Hubbard’s fruit and vegetable packing- 
house, in Easton, was destroyed by fire; 
loss $25,000, partly insured—An effort, is 
being made to get upa fruit basket and 
crate combination in the interest of manu- 
facturers--The tobacco factories of Mar- 
burg Brothers and G. W. Gail & Ax, of 
Baltimore, have been bought by the 
American Tobacco Company of New York, 
and will hereafter be operated by that 
corporation—Capt. Willard Thompson was 


eng tay Ma of the Baltimore and 


Shore Railroad—A scientific gxpe- | 


dition left Baltimore to make investigations 
in Southern Maryland—William Blaney, 
sentenced to be hanged in Baltimore on 
June 12, 1891, escaped from the city jail, 
but was recaptured—The survivors of the 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment paid a visit 
to Baltimore—Laurel is building a shirt 
factory for a Baltimore firin, rent free, on 
condition that 500 hands be employed— 
The first shipment of beef cattle to Europe 
from “Upton,” the stock farm of Mr. 
Elias Blackshere, near Ellicott City, in 
Howard county, was made on Tuesday. 
Itconsisted of 108 steers, and they were 
considered by a number of competent 
stock raisers to be the finest specimens ever 
sent from that country. They were to 
join 300 more from Mr. Blackshere’s farm 
in Baltimore county, all of which will be 
consigned to the Liverpool market, 








BALTIMORE MARKETS—April 30. 


Flour—Quiet and inactive. We quote West- 
ern extra, $4.50; do, Family, $5. 

Wheat—Southern, dull and weak, selling at 
$1.13a1.17 for Fall, and $1.15a1.18 for lor long 
beth Western unsettled; No. 2 red spot sold 
at $1.15. 

Corn—Southern, dull, selling at 80a8lc.; yel- 
low, 79a80q.; Western, quite ; mixed spot sell- 
ing at 78c. 

ts—Quiet. We quote Southern and Penn- 
sylvania fair to prime, @af2c.; Western mixed, 
Sadie, do, white, 6] xaf2e. 

Rye—Dnll. We quote Western, a%5c., good 
to prime, 88a%0c.; common to fair, 80a85. Near- 
ly about 2 to 3 cents under the Western. 

Mill Feed—Western Bran, light, 12a13 Ibs., 

; do. medium, 14al6 |bs., $27a28; heavy, 
over 16 Ibs., ; and Midlings, $26 on 
track; City Mills Middlings, $28 per ton sacked 
and delivered. 

Hay—We quote State, Pennsylvanian and 
Western Timothy, prime to choice, $13; fair to 
good, $12012.50 mixed, $11ai1.50; clover, $8.50a 
fiinis hay, city standard brands, delivered, 





mixed lots, $10all; New York, $10,50a 
1: mixed es, $10a10.50; off grades, $4.50a 
9.50 on track. 

Straw—Firm for rye, while other sorts are 

uite. We quote rye, large baies and sheaves, 

7.50018 ; blocks, $12a13: wheat blocks, $ga9: 
oat blocks, $10al1. 

Provisions—Activeand firm. Sugar-pickled 
Shoulders 6% cts.: smoked sugar-cured Shoul- 
ders 7% cts.; sugar-cured Breasts 8% cts.; 
canvased and uncanvased Hams, small averages 
11% and 12 cts ; large averages, 11% 11% ote. Fee 
lb. Mess Pork. old, $12.50, and do. new, $14.00 
per bbl. Lard7 best rcfined, pure, 8 cts. per Ib. 

Bu We quote fancy creamery 


tter—Strong. q 
— at 28 cents. to choice creamery 
“per Ib. Holl Butter, fine 22a33 cts. 


=—_ 








choice 20a21 cts. per Ib. Store-packed 2la22 cts.’ 
and creame cts. per Ib. 

Cheese.—We quote New York State. choice 
full cream 12%al3 cts; New York flats, 30 to 3 
Ibs. size, 13a134 cts. per Ib. 

Firm. Choice Hen Eg 
dozen, Duck Eggs 16 cts, and 
cts. per dozen. 

LO peg ay ag Young Chickens, Winter, 
14a20 cts. per Ib., Spring do. 30a35 cts., old Hens 
12 cts. per Ib., and Roosters 25a30 cts. apiece. 
Ducks 10 cts. per !b., Muscovy 5.00a$7.00 per 
dozen. 

Tobacco.—Receipts moderate, but unde- 
sirable in quality, hence market is quiet. The 
French Kegie vertises tor about 9,000 hhds. 
Maryland ‘obaceco quotations as follows; 
Common and frosted, per 100 Ibs,, lag1.50; sound 
common, 2a$3; good common, 4a$5; middling, 
6ag8; good to fine red Yagll; fancy 12a813; 
u r country, 3 a$20; ground leaves, la$9. 

ool—Nominal. Quotations are: Good un- 

washed, 23a25 cts., tub-washed, Rat cts., 

pulled, 26a28 cts., and Merino 1%a20 cts. per Ib. 
LIVE STOCK. 

Beef Cattle—Inactive, prices ranging as 
follows: Best Beeves 5.37 4a$5.80, those gener- 
ally rated first quality 4.75a$5.25, medium or 

90d fair quality 4.00as4.75, and ordinary thin 

teers, Oxen and Cows 2 25a$3.50 per 100 Lbs. 

Sheep and Lambs—Fairly active tor good 
stock, and much less so for common. We 
quote clipped Sheep at 3a5%¢ cts. per lb. gross. 

ool Sheep sell at 5a6 cts. per lb. gross. 
Spring Lambs 74a% cts. per Ib. gross, and but 
few at the latter figure. 

Swine—In fair demand only, Good West- 
tern Hogs sold at 6%,a7¢.; rough -+hog, sows and 
stags. 4a5c. per w. net. 


45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in '90 

20,000 will be sold in 9! 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 

STORY of the EVER-GROW- 

ING, EVER-GOING, 
VERLAST 


E ING 
Steel AERMOTOR 
thers follow, amd 
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“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY" 


14 cts. per 
oose Eggs 20 




























| This un ented success is due: 
° Tat. To the fact that before commencing the 
Se pufacture,exbaustive scientific saoeeee. 
* and experiments were male by as 
o tion and ii le by a skil 
z ted mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
—w Damometric tests were made on 61 different 
Sue forms of wheels, propelled by artificial and 
= ot } wy — wind, —- as set- 
tlec nitely many questions relating to 
Es"o A the per speed of, Soest, the best ore, 
Loz angie, curvature and amount of sail sut face 
1 the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions 
*303 im the wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, 
E -o obstructions before the wheel, as in the 
ent vaneless mill, and numerous more 
33 i \ abstruse, though not less important ques- 
> § tions. These investigations proved that 
_- ’ ” 
220 7am the wer of the beet wind wheels costa 
z w \Y | p joubled, and the ERMOT R 
s“ ( \ 2d. To the liberal polléy of the A 
- Company, that guarantees its goods 
5 é factory or pays both ways, 
. To the enormous output of its factor 
g wl 84.T i y 
« p /| \ which has made ible a reduction of 
———— ma prices so that it furnishes the best arti- 


rm Fized Tower made 
g, Stiff Steel, and a Wheet 
that will cost you less than wood, and 
last 10 times as long—I¥ YOU WANT 
THE TOWER YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
CLIBB (The Tilting Tower) and THE 
WHEEL that RUNS when all others 
STAND STILL, or if you want a wheel 
that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
pump water, turn grindstone 4 saw 
wood, i.e. A GRARED AERNOTOR 
T WILL DO THE WORK OF 
FOUR HORSES AT THE (OnT OF 
ON K ($100) write for copiously illus- 
trated printed matter, showing ev- 
ery conceivable phase of Windmill 
AERMOTOR CO to the 
Rock- 

ods he Sg A, Sts., Chicago, 
Ti., U. 8. A., or Branch, 12 Main 
St., San Francisco, Cal., U. 8.4. 
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Good Ferilzers 


soils they are to be used on, 
made specially,without extra charge. 


PURE 
Agricultural Chemicals 


Such as Nitrate Soda, Muriate Potash 
Sulphete Ammonia, Kanit, and Dis 
solved Bone—/for home mirtures—sola 
at wholesale prices to members of the 


Farmers’ Alliance. 


POWELL’S RED BAG FERTILIZER- 
for Cotton, Corn, and Peanuts, 
POWELL’S TRUCK GUANO— 

for Track, and 

POWELL’S POTATO FERTILIZEM— 

are excellent, cheap and reliable. 

#e”A pamphlet telling how Fertilizer* 

are made,and how to us them for 
profit, mailed free on ayy lication. 


SaaS VEL 
pooespled Baltimore Ne 





SOUTH MOUNTAIN POULTRY YARDS. 
Hunter’s Run, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


Breeder of thoroughbred Light Brahmas, 
White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White and 
Black Minorcas, Black Langshans and 8. B. B. 
Leghorns. Eggs, express charges paid, $2 per 
13, $3 per 26. tistaction guaranteed. 

F. T. ATKINSON, 


Agent G. & H. R. R. and Adams Express Co. 
Mention this paper. 
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WANTED ! 
Experienced and Reliable Organizers 
—FOR THE— 


Benevolent Endowment Fraternity. 


The perfection of fraternal organizations. 
Condu by solid Business Men, familiar 
with all the existing Fraternal Societies. 

Pays $500 and $1,000 at the end of 7 years. 
“$12.50 and $25 sick benefits weekly. 
#%266.66 in case of total disability under 

3 peeee —— 
$333.33 in case of total disability after 

3 years membership. 

“ For a Home costing from $1,000 to 

#5,000 in seven years at a cost not 
exceeding ordinary monthly rental. 

At the expiration of 4 years a member can 
draw three-tenths of the amount of certifi- 
cate, and balance of the amount of certificate 
at the expiration of the seventh year. Certifi- 
cate can be taken out every twelve months. 
Liberal Compensation. Address 


L. JEFF MILBOURNE. Supreme Sec’y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


“ 


R. J. Baker. R. J. Hollingsworth. 


R. J. BAKER & CO’S 
HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS, 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, No, 2 Am- 
moniated Bone Super Phosphate, Pure 
Dissolved Raw Bone, No. 1 Dis- 
solved Raw Bone. 

Pure Dissolved Animal Bone, Pure Dissolved 
8. C, Bone Phosphate, Pure Fine Ground 

w Bone, 

FOR ALL CROPS. 
Special Formulas Compounded. We invite 
correspondence and would be pleased to submit 
prices. r} 


Factory, Locust Point. 
Office, 40 S. Charlies St. 
BALTIMORE MD. 


THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 


If they could be weary of their songs, would 
tind, in our great stock, an almost intinite 
variety of new melodies, 40,000 kinds of 
our old music are still called for, 
and the new are more numer- 
ous than the old. 


Cantatas—The Jolly Farmers, Sargent, {40 
cts., $3.60 doz.| New. bright, easy, and all 
jolly farmers and their friends will like it. 
Heroes of ’76, ($1, or $9 doz.) Trowbridge, 
tor 4th of July; and New Flower Queen, 
(60 cts., $5.40 doz.| Root, for flower time. 

Sunday Schools like Praise in Song, [40 cts., 
or $4.20 doz.| Emersun. Song Worship, [35 
cts.. or $3.60 doz.| Emerson and Sherwin. 
New Spiritual Songs, [35 cts., $3.00 doz. 
Tenny and Hoffman. 

Choirs constantly send for our Octavo Music, 
8000 numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, 
etc.; 5to 8 cts. each. Send for Lists. 

Organists furnished with Voluntary and other 
music and players on Violins, Guitars, Man- 
dolins, Banjos and all other instruments, 
supplied with appropriate music. Send for 
lists and information, 

Emerson's Vocal Method for Alto, Bari- 
tone and Bass Voices, [$1.50] isa new and 
superior method, 


Any Book mailed for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 
©. H. Dirsox & Co., J. KK. Drrsox & Co., 


867 Broadway, 1228 Chestnut St., 
New York City. Philadelphia. 


379 


Varieties "Vines, PLANTS, Etc. 
beige basket ec 


ts, Gra « rries, 
dlogue’ J. 8. COl! INS, Mocrestown, N. J. 
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is Monarch Incubator. 


FIRST CLASS HATCHER. 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION. 
RUN ONE SEASON. 
EASY TO MANAGE. 
Capacity, 600 Eags. 
Cost, Net, $117.50. 


Offered for short time for only $60. 
Removal to another State 


requires quick sale. 


J. P. DOWNING, 


BowLING -GREEN, VA. 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Real - Estate - Agency, 
1010 F STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, DC, 


sae WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 
Farms, desirably located and reason- 
able in price. Write, giving full 
description and all particulars. 


G. H. Catvert & Co. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS, LANGSHANS, 
LACED WYANDOTTEs, 
WHITE LEGHORNs, 
Wuite-Fack BLack Spanisu, 
$1.50 a Setting. 

BREMEN GEESE & Bronze TURKEYS 
$3 for 12 Eggs, or $1.50 for 6 Eggs. 
MARIA L. F. BALL, 

Hope SrpE, 
Northumberland County, Va. 


PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS ann BROODERS, 


Egg Testers, Poultry Markers, Wright’s 
Practical Poultry Keeper and Pig- 
eon Book, Bone, Shell. 
Serap, &c., &e. 
T. W. Hooper & Co., 


21 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 





00 00 A MONTH can be 
$75 to $250 made working for 
us. Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. 
Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. <A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





COOLEY CREAMERS °° 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONC DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER, 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER 
BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR. 


Because the PROCESS 
animal heat IMMEDIATELY, ind PRE-. 
: » VEN'ES the development of BA ‘TERI? . 
ES pe 

: . | "co or D xr ; 

awarded vine . 


GOLD MEDALS 





GVERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, 
3 BELLOWS o FALLS VT. 
roar Tile 






EX) «Ls the 











and Silver “iedals and Fi 
In 4 styles and 42 sizes. 
Illustrated cataloxue free. 


FAY CURRANT 





HEADQUARTERS. 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


rst Premiums too numerous to mention, 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, ,seLtows Fatts,vr, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in Churns, Butter Workers, Butter 


Printers and Carriers, Cheese Vats, Cream 
_Boilers, and all Dairy and Creamery supplies. 







Vats, Engines, 





NEW GRAPES Fitts: Catone Free: GEO. 8: JOSSEL TN, FREDONIA 


GRAPES 
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. SEEDS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE. is now 
My Annual re » aay ae 


and mailed free to 
the leading and most 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 


oearly ev 











else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 





Brown Leghorns, , 
White Leghorns, 
Mammoth Black Langshans. 


BALTIMORE, 1886—White Leghorns, Ist pre- 
mium breeding pen, Ist cock, Ist hen, Ist 
pullet, Brown Leghorns, Ist cockle. Istand 2nd 
pullets, Special for best W. L. fowl, Br. L. 
chick, breeding pen Leg., display W. L., 
and Gold Special for best breeding pen in 
Spanish class. 

HAGERSTOWN, 1887—W hite Leghoans, Ist breed- 
ing pen, Ist chicks. Brown Leghorns, Ist 
breeding pen, Ist chicks. Special best made 
in Spanish class. 

FREDERICK, 18&%— White Leghorns, Ist and 2nd 
breeding pen, Ist fowls, Ist chicks. Brown 
Leghorns, ditto. Also Specials, including 
best breeding pen in Spanish class. Eggs 
from exhibition Leghorns $2.00 a setting. 
Other Leghorns and Langshans $100a setting. 


H. R. STEIGER, Laurel, Md. 


COLORA NURSERIES, 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 


Crows Fruits, Flowers, 
—AND— 


Ornamental Trees, 


And can supply you with anything in that line. 








I have for Spring of 1891, an es- 
pecially fine lot of FRUI'r TREES es- 
pecially APPLES—Southern Winter 
Apples for Southern Planters; GRAPE 
VINES, Small Frustts, also a large 
collection of the best EVERGREEN 
TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vitz and Irish 
Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 
SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. 
Roses and Greehouse Plants, ete. 

Write for what you want direct to the grower. 
I have given many years especial attention to 


this business, and will use my best endeavors 
to serve you well, 


GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 





Cc All about the subject. New book, Dow’s 
CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. 66 pp., 
illustrated; cloth, so cts., by 

nail, Dow’s Capon- 

% izing Tools, 

Instruc.ions, $2.50 by mail. with full 


Questions and answers, 10 cents, 
Address Gro. Q. Dow, No. Epping, N. H. 





WOULD YOU LIKE 


A NICE CARDEN? 


If s0o,raise PERFECT ; whicharecle inodor- 
VEGETABLES with | ous. But upinsuttableg uaa. 


OWEL I § tities for small and lorge gar. 


dens, No trouble to use. 
Not For sale 





r 
SOLUBLE sees Drag 
circular telling how to 
a sent Free. 
Ss W.S. POWELL&CO. 
Fertilizer Mfra, 
For GARDENS | Balti: wre, Md. ~ 





GEQ.ERTEL&CO., GUINCY 








ARE YOUR 


GRAPES PERFECT? 


Probably Biack Ret or spe Mey —- them, 


DOWELL'S. S COPPERDINE 


gpltare. "Bat up a Beret AS, Brice 60 wot, Fr 
Mixed 
Write pan he es 


W.S. POWELL 4 al Fortine, 
Baltimore, de?” a 








WM. FRASER. 
Landscape Gardener and Florist, 
BELAIR AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Country Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 
ept, Trees planted and pruned ; grading and 
—~ *- at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
— Orders by mail promply attended 


If you can’t go, do the 

0 OUT next best thing. Send 

& cts. in Stamps for the 

Monthly Cornucopia one year. You will get 
with it Frex a fine map of Norfolk and the great 


trucking section of the South, Send 2 cent stamp 
for sample copy. 


A. JEFFERS, Norroik, Va. 








{ to canvass for the 
AGENTS WANTE sale of our home- 
grown NURSERY Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 
Unequaled Facilities. One of the Largest, 
oldest-established and best-known Nurseries in the 
country. Address— 

W. & T. SMITH, GENEVA NURSERY, 


Established in 1846. Geneva, N, Y. 





ALL 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 
And Importer and Dealer in 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles Street, 


One door belaw Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbs and Foots; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 
Florists’ Supplies, Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 
Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plan 
Food, &c. Several New Lines of Desirable Good, 
will be found added to his stock. 





THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
dung and seed. Try it and be convinced, For 
the tarmer there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardner, we add a frame with four marke rs, 
two feet apart. For further particulars, Price, 
ete., address 

HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 


Fullerton, Baltimore County, Md. 





FOR SALE. 
A Rare Chance for Investment. 


Two Farms, (50 and 86 acres,) im- 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. This prop- 
erty lies between the Washington and Bal- 
timore Turnpike and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter, in Howard County, Md , one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot. and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided for 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
perfect. For further particulars inquire on 
the premises, or address by mail— 


MRS. HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Laurge., Mp. 


NO A ae ge FEE! Cured 
~ MORPHINE Se asst 
tareduitie,« 








What ‘Stock Can Farmers Saint: That Will Pay ‘As ; Well? 


CABASH 11813, 


RECORD 2:2 
Will make the season of 1891, commencing March 1, ending July 1, 
AT RIVERBAN EK, LCCH RAVEN »,BALTIMORE CO. 


From April Ist to July Ist Cabash will be AT PIMLICO TRACK, from Saturday 
morning until seggrnae SS 4 P. M., of each week. 


Cabash is a beautiful Golden Chestnut, “stands 15 15 346 hands, weighs 1125, 

a AS and —— — ana ate ——— and a pleasant game driver. He has 
ever me 8 equal for beauty and style e is a pure gaited trotter and imparts style and 

speed to all his colts. 4a MAKE THE FOLLOWING OFFER :-@e gs ¥ 
better —I will give $200 apiece for colts whose dam is standard bred if she has a record of 2.30 or 

er, 

—I will give #300 apiece for coits out of a dam, standard h 

with Feet par) pt aad andard bred, that has produced a colt 

3—I will] give $500 apiece tor colts out of a dam with a record of 2.30 or better if she has 
prosucts a colt with a record of 2.30 or better. 

CONDITIONS—The colts to be sired by Cabash. The dams to be constitutionally sound; 
records must be made in regular races. The colts to be five months old, sound and in thrifty 


condition. TERMS—$25 cash with + a) rivilege if red 
er sTANDARD BRED MARES F SALE , re eh Miainiih Rs 53 


is perfectly sound, 


a oy WILSON, Proprietor, Loch Raven, Md, 
City Address—104 W. Lexington Street. 


es CREAM ERY 


re 


“8 soeae te 
my iss: Catalogue of C 
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wanes EAC rire Spee 
EID, son ana etn arket Streets, PHILADELP ies. 8: . 





Elliot’s Parchment Butter Paper. zea FREE! 


To Dairy men and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11, 
free, if they will forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter 
Wrapper. 

A. G, ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Secure Early and Large Crops, Truckers and Planters should 
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BAUGH >: 





Manufacturers of Baugli’s Peru (six per cent.) Guano for Potatoes, Tobacco, and 
all truck ; — 8 High Grade Potato Guano; Baugh’s Special Corn and Oats Fer- 
tilizer; Baugh’s Special Tomato Compound ; Baugh’s Pure Raw Bone Meal; Baugh’s 
Pure Dissolved Animal Bone. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


BAUGH & SONS CO., 239 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN T. BAILEY & CoO., 


CORN HXCHANGE 


Bag, Rope and Twine Manufactory. 


FaceHILADELPHIA, PA, 1136 and 1138 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 

Branch Offices and Salesrooms 
118 CHAMBERS 8T., NEW YORK, 
OLD CORN EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE. 


BINDER TWINE. 


Extra Russian Hemp. This twine is without doubt the best in the market, being more uniform 
in strength and evenessthan pure manilla. Most people prefer the Russian, the great number 
of testimonials we have received being the best proof of its value. Length, 535 feet to 1 ib. 
Breaking strain 90 to 100 Ibs. 


Russian Hemp **Mixed ’ Made to meet the demand for a cheap yet strong even twine. Possess- 
ing ali the characteristics of the extra Russian, and being far superior to any Standard Mixed, 
Seni. or any similar twine in the market, including most of the so-called Manilla. Length, 

25 fect tol lb. Breaking strain, 80 to 100 lbs. 

India Hemp. Among India or Jute twines, our INDIA Hemp has no equal. Itis made in 
cisely the same way, and has the ‘same style of finish as our Russian Twines, which ren oo 
any accumulation of lipt in the needle and cutting disc impossible, the latter being a com- 
mon complaint where ordinary Jute Twine is ——- f For Strength and uniformity it certainly 
stands far above all its we yoy one of our friends enthusiastically writing,“ The India 
beats them all.” Length, 500 feet to 1 lb. Breaking strain 70 to 85 Ibs. 

For the past two years our Binder Twines have been used almost exclusively by Grangers in 
this and adjoining States, the many testimonials we have received being the best proof of their 
value. Write for prices and samples. 


. 
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‘BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


Peach Trees a Specialty. 
Largest Stock in the Country. 
1,000,000 Trees for Fall Trade. 500 Acres in Nursery Stock. 
100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits, 
Wier i ox grtomery ts mene, ack PELE, TRACES SET Ou 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS. ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock 


on favorable terms, and the best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on 
application. Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Office Northeast Corner Baltimore and Paca Streets, - BA.timore, M D. 








ESTABLISHED 1869. 


H. GIBSON, 


ALLEN STREET, - - LOCUST POINT, - B pal am 
Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 
DRAIN TILE (with or without collars) SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK 


At Lowest Prices and equal to any in the Market. 
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ROSEBANK NURSERIES. 


Govanstowy, BALtimore County, Mv. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stuck of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS—, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHEKRIES—Standard 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most popular 
kinds, together with other small fruits. Our collections of EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. 


Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
All goods delivered in Baltimore free of charge. 


ww. D- BRACEDN RIDGE. 





SLINGLUFF & CO. 


Office, 300 W. Fayette St. Works, Foot Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following well known Brands of Goods, which we guarantee 
fully up te the standard : 


a 


SLINGLUFF’S DIssOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 

SLINGLUFF’sS DissoLvED SoutH AMERICAN BoNnE Asa, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
SLINGLUFF’S DissoLvVED SoutH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 

To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’s NATIVE SupER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFF’S AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 

This we can confidently recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers in the market at any price. 


——— = 


a ee 1855. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


yah SISHES em 
AA > BUND “Lupe 
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| Hetbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, 
| Newel Posts and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and 

| Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 

|and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 
7 BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


GEORGE O. STEVENS. 


E| | Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 
8) 
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G W. LEHMAN, Ph. D., W. MAGER, f ] 
Chemist and Metallurgist, Formerly Chemist of 
timore Copper N. C, Fertilizer Con- | j 
Works, trol Station, 


LEHMAN & MAGER, 
CHEMISTS anp ASSAYERS, 


Formed by the Northern Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest 
and Southwest to 


111 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Analysis of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 
by eg per, Lead, Manganese, etc. 
Cia Limes ae and other minerals. 

eee nae og and various products 
of art. . Terme mod 





Presa RG CINCINNAT 
IsvI ILLE, IN DIANAPOLIS, 
CHIC , ST. LOUIS AND 
OTHER Laan POINTS, 
Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 






















and Whiskey Kab. 
ee 


Goulers sont FREE. 


Tae Onty ALL-Raw Live with No OMNIBUS 
TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 


Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, Af [LLIAMSPORT, 
— WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, 


RIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


a@ Baggage called for and checked at the 
hotels an rivate residences through to des- 
tination. 8 rns and Parlor Car accomoda- 
tions secured rough tickets sold and in- 
formation given at Company's office, 


N. E, Cor. BAttimore & CALVERT Srs., 

at Deport N. C. Ratway, 

At Union Depot, CHARLES St, Station, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE, STATION. 


Chemical Vortsoyers, Ores of Gold and Silver 
a rt ng steam, manufacturing and house- 


Pagans 


ee ae 





site. Small Heh c q ee 
mental Shr f= Viena &o. 


wai. PARRY, ! Parry, ane —_* 


BALTIMORE COAL TAR AND 














MANUFACTURING na —— 
COMPANY. Cras. E. Puaa, Gem line Ewe 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


ROOFING MATERIALS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply, | 
Plastic Roof ae 





HIGH CLASS 


| 
| 
| General Manager. 
! 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


Bubach No.5 Strawberry Plants $4.00 Ly te 
other sorts, including Michel's Early an Hoff: 
man; also Raspberry and Black + ~4 Plants. 
Choice Anne Arundel Canteloupe 

Address R. 8, COLE, 


Harman's, A. A. Co., Md. 


Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofi 
a Paint, Black Gloss Varnish. 4 ~” 

— Acid and Carbolate of Lime. 
ape bat disinfectants and preventatives 


nst all diseases among horses and stock. 
ey for Circulars, Samples and Prices. 


16 W. Campen Sr., Bautrwore. 





Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie | 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 


Lumber, Doors, Sash, Bricks, &c. 













IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


414 Light Street Whartf, 


BALTIMORE. 








ESTABLISHED 1{8iI. 


A. E. WARNER. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGLISH, SWISS AND AMBRIGAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN _ 
DIAMONDS, FINE WATCHES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTs. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which are offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 





“EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. 
TREES ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ALL TAINT oF Disease, AND STRICTLY TRUE TO NAME. 
Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market 
varieties, as well as the very CREAM of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also 
Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete 
assortment of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 

New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. WwW. RERBR, 


DentToN, CAROLINE County, MARYLAND. 

























